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DISNEY US EXECUTIVES 
TALK ABOUT EXPANSION 

WALT DISNEY Productions’ American executives flew into London last week on the first 
leg of a European tour. 

At a conference, attended by executives representing Disney film distribution, merchandis¬ 
ing, music and publishing, and representatives of the circuits, they presented the company’s 
future plans and diversifications in the leisure field and the support the company will be 
giving to those associated with marketing and merchandising. 

Cyril Edgar introduced Card Walker, executive vice-president, Walt Disney Productions; 
O.B. Johnson, vice-president merchandising; Vince Jefferds, vice-president sales promotion; 
Ned Clarke, president Buena Vista International; Jimmy Johnson, president Walt Disney 
Music Company; Phil Sammeth and George Sherman, Walt Disney merchandising division, 
to the conference delegates. 



RIGHT: (from top): Card Walker, executive vice-president, Walt Disney Productions; Jimmy Johnson, 
president, Walt Disney Music Company; Cyril Edgar; Vince Jefferds, vice-president sales promotion; 
Phil Sammeth, Walt Disney Merchandise Division. 

ABOVE: Vince Jefferds; Monty Mendelson, UK Sales Manager; Bob Morgan, booking manager, Granada: 
Jimmy Johnson; John Hay, MP of Walport-lngram Ltd.; David Farbrother, 16mm sales manager. 



ABOVE: Vince Jefferds; O. B. Johnson, vice-president merchandising: John Lett, Direct Mail B.P.C.; 
Naomi Greer, Direct Mail B.P.C.; Vince Jefferds: Jimmy Johnson; Frank Weintrop, European Director 
of Music and Records. 
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Computer ticket booking 
gats under wuy 


MILNE CIRCUIT’S 
NEW OWNERS 
PLAN TO EXPAND 

THE Dundee based J. B. Milne 
circuit—22 cinemas, 9 of which 
operate bingo part-time, and 8 
bingo clubs—has been acquired 
by three Kirkcaldy bu inessmen. 

They are Peter Visocchi and 
his cousins, Bert and Mario 
Caira, who have interests in a 
bingo club and three dance halls 
in Scotland. 

The new owners plan to ex¬ 
pand the group. 

Visocchi told Kine that the 
existing properties will be 
brought up to first class stand¬ 
ards and for the present they will 
continue to be operated as 
under the Milne management. 

It is proposed to acquire addi¬ 
tional properties in the cinema, 
bingo and discotheque fields. 

Visocchi said he was impress¬ 
ed by the confidence of the 
Milne management and staff. 
Alec Wright and Jimmy Brown, 
who became directors of the 
company after the death of J. B. 
Milne in 1968, are to continue 
with the company under the 
new owners. 

TIC AHNOUNCES 
FOUR PROIECTS 

FOUR projects have been an¬ 
nounced by Anthony Perry, 
chairman of Film and Television 
Copyrights Ltd, the pre-produc¬ 
tion company formed to create, 
find and develop film, television 
and theatre projects. 

FTC will film ‘ The Second 
Death of Mercader ’ in Holland 
with European production 
finance. Jorge Semprun, screen¬ 
writer of ‘ Z ’, has developed this 
for FTC as an original screen¬ 
play which he simultaneously 
wrote as a novel, winning the 
Prix Femina. 

The company has provided 
finance for and will make ‘The 
Days of the Marquis ’, an 
original subject developed by 
Alain Resnais and Richard 
Seaver, as a UK-French co¬ 
production. 

John Knowler has been com¬ 
missioned by FTC to write ‘The 
Maroons ”, originally submitted 
as a film project but now a 
novel in which FTC owns all 
subsidiary rights and which the 
company will film. 

FTC (Theatre) Ltd will pre¬ 
sent ‘ Council of Love ’ by Oscar 
Panizza in the West End this 
summer, adapted by John Bird. 
There are also plans to film this. 


WARNER SETS 
THREE FROM 


AFTER a three-week proving run, the computer service for the 
advance booking of tickets for cinemas, theatres, sporting events 
and other leisure activities, operated by Computicket Ltd., a 
company of the International Publishing Corporation, was 
formally opened by the Minister for Sport, Denis Howell, on 
Wednesday. 

Seven of Associated British Cinemas' suburban 70mm cinemas 
will be the first to be linked to the service. Tickets will be avail¬ 
able through the system for MGM’s ‘ Gone with the Wind 
which is dated for a two-week hard-ticket run at Harrow, Turn¬ 
pike Lane and Romford on March 15; and at Streatham, Bexley- 
heath and Kingston on March 22. 

The Minister for Sport said: booking for leisure activity could 


l delighted __ 

birth of this new service. It can 
do nothing but good for pro¬ 
moters of sporting events, as well 
as theatres, cinemas, etc.’ 

Referring to the fact that the 
development of the service will 
make it easier for the public to 
book tickets for entertainment, 
sports events and other leisure 
amenities, the Minister said that 
he visualised that it would be 
possible to book at the same time 
a ticket for a football match in 
the afternoon, a ticket for a 
theatre or cinema in the evening, 
and possibly a table at a restau¬ 
rant and a place in a car park. 

Observing that boredom was 
one of the problems of increased 
leisure time, the Minister sug¬ 
gested that facilities for easier 


help to reduce the problem. 

The Minister said that he had 
undertaken research on sport in 
London, and the findings indi¬ 
cated the scope for the service. 

Admissions at football were 
50-60 per cent of capacity'; rugby 
20 per cent; cricket at the Oval 
and Lords, far less; tennis at 
Wimbledon 50-60 per cent. 

He was pleased to hear that the 
service would be extended to the 
provinces. ‘ It should not be for¬ 
gotten ’, he said, ‘ that there are 
40 million people who live out¬ 
side London.’ 

G. C. Naylor, chief executive 
of Computicket, said that the 
service is starting with theatres, 
cinemas, and sporting events, and 
then will be developed into a 
continued on page 5 


THREE Warner Bros’ pictures, 
set to start shooting in early 
spring, have been announced by 
Danton Rissner, director of for¬ 
eign production. 

‘ Death in Venice ’, set to start 
early April, will be Luchino Vis¬ 
conti’s first film since ‘ The 
Damned ’, is based on the re¬ 
nowned novella by the Novel 
Prize winner Thomas Mann. The 
film’s central role, a German 
nobleman who develops a 
strange admiration for a youth 
he meets in Venice, will be 
played by Dirk Bogarde. 

‘ Death in Venice ’, which is an 
Alfacinematografica S.R.L. pro¬ 
duction written for the screen by 
Luchino Visconti and Nicola 
Badalucca, will be shot on loca¬ 
tion in Venice and Germany. 
Mario Gallo is the producer and 
Robert Gordon Edwards is the 
associate to the producer. The 
picture will be released world¬ 
wide by Warner Bros. 

Sophia Loren and Marcello 
Mastroianni have been set to 
star in ‘The Priest’s Wife’, a 
satirical comedy to be filmed in 
Italy in early spring. 

In the colour and widescreen 
picture, Miss Loren portrays a 
singer with a pop group in Italy, 
who falls in love with a priest, 
played by Mastroianni. ‘The 
continued on page 5 


Films Bill goes to Lords 


THE Films Bill was given a third 
and final reading in the House 
of Commons this week and sent 
to the Lords for approval. 

Before MPs parted with the 
Bill, however, the Tories put up 
a spirited last ditch stand on some 
of its provisions, particularly the 
granting of Eady money for the 
British Film Institute and the 
National Film School. 

They suggested that the contri¬ 
bution from the British Film 
Fund levy to the BFI should be 
limited to one-half of one per 
cent. At the current rate this 
would be £20,100 per annum. 

And with regard to the financ¬ 
ing of the National Film School, 
they suggested that the amount 
should be limited to three per 
cent, or about £120,000. 

Both these proposals were 
turned down by Mrs Gwyneth 
Dunwoody, Parliamentary Secre¬ 
tary to the Board of Trade, who 
was in charge of the Bill for the 
Government. She gave an under¬ 
taking, however, that the Cine¬ 


matograph Films Council would 
be consulted before any money 
was handed over. 

Other points resisted by the 
Government were renewed de¬ 
mands that the composition and 
terms of reference of the CFG 
should be changed and that the 
life of the National Film Finance 
Corporation should be extended 
for only five years instead of ten. 
as proposed in the Bill. 


Indignant 


MPs were indignant at the use 
of levy money for purposes other 
than film production. They 
pointed out that the fund was 
originally set up to encourage the 
commercial production of films. 

Their feelings were summed up 
by Frederick Silvester (Con., 
Walthamstow, West), who said: 
“ Once that principle is breached 
in the interests of education, cul¬ 
ture or anything elese, numbers 
of possible claimants spring up 
from all over the place.” 


He believed that instead of levy 
funds being allocated to the 
British Film Institute, it should 
be given a grant from the Minis¬ 
try of Education. The Institute 
could then allocate this money as 
it wished. It could make its own 
choice where the priorities lay 
between the archives, production 
and the theatre in its various 
forms. This money could be sup¬ 
plemented by voluntary contribu¬ 
tions and other fund-raising 
operations. 

He also felt it difficult to accept 
that the National Film School 
should receive any money from 
the levy. 

Paul Channon (Con., Southend, 
West) was in favour of the BFI 
but said that MPs had to be as¬ 
sured that money from the film 
levy was the right way to finance 
it. He wished that some compro¬ 
mise could be found between the 
differing points of view in the 
industry because it was in the 

continued on page 20 
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long shots by BILL ALTRIA 

This will change 
cinema-going pattern 


A COMPUTER service for the 
advance booking of seats for 
cinemas, as well as other 
entertainments and events, 
has arrived. 

It has involved a substan¬ 
tial investment in the 
development of the service 
and the hardware, searching 
investigation of the applica¬ 
tion, and extensive market 
research of the potential of 
the facility. 

What does it offer? Basi¬ 
cally, the speed and effi¬ 
ciency of computer opera¬ 
tion, correctly geared to the 
application. It is capable of 
eliminating the mechanical 
and human factors that 
cause error and frustration in 
the conventional advance 
booking arrangements oper¬ 


ating at theatres and through 
outside agencies. 

The economy in labour 
costs is an important con¬ 
sideration. 

Assuming the establish¬ 
ment of a nation-wide net¬ 
work of conveniently located 
terminal booking stations, 
the public will have easier 
access to booking facilities. 
This, couoled with the speed 
of handling enquiries and 
issuing tickets, will make the 
commitment to an advance 
booking a much more attrac¬ 
tive proposition for the pub¬ 
lic. 

The experience of hard- 
ticket, road-show presenta¬ 
tion has shown the advant¬ 
age of advance booking, 
whereby the purchaser of a 


But advance booking is 
not entirely compatible with 
a policy of continuous per¬ 
formances. And it is still 
strongly argued that separate 
performances, more suitable 
for advance booking, dis- 
couraae casual attendance 
by young people—represent¬ 
ing the larger proportion of 
admissions. 

Now the proposition is that 
a computer ticket booking 
service will sell more tickets 
more often, because of its 
caoabilities of speed, effi¬ 
ciency, coupled with con¬ 
venience. I think it will. And 
this could radically change 
the pattern of cinema-going. 


Netter’s visit 

MGM’s vice-president—sales, Douglas 
Netter was expected in London this week 
after visits to Paris and Rome. 

He was scheduled for discussions with 
Robert Littman, director of European pro¬ 
duction, and for meetings with Seymour 
Meyer, president of MGM International, and 
Michael Havas, chairman and managing 
director UK, on the implementation of the 
decision to move the European distribution 
headquarters to London. 

Testing opinion 

EAGER to hear what the critics had to say 
about British Lion’s latest comedy, ‘ Every 
Home Should Have One ’, John Boulting and 
his fellow company directors Sidney Gilliat 
and Frank Launder, as well as producer Ned 
Sherrin, director Jim Clark and star and co¬ 
scriptwriter Marty Feldman, were on parade 
at the after-press show buffet luncheon. 

Jim Clark faced a barrage of questions, for 
the film was his first directorial assignment 
on a feature. As an editor Jim worked on 
‘ Darling ’, and some of Stanley Donan's 
films. I am told that he did some consult¬ 
ancy work on ‘ Midnight Cowboy ’. 

But now his sights are firmly aimed at 
direction and I gathered that he has another 
production under consideration. 

Some of the critics were not enamoured 
with the film. But I wonder what advertising 
agency people think about the parody of 


their profession in the film. The managing 
directors of more than 400 agencies were 
invited to a special screening. 

For and against 

‘IT’S not a gap . . . it’s an abyss! ’ declares 
the MGM full-page ad in the New York Times. 

The line refers to the extreme divergence 
of opinion of the New York film critics on 
Antonioni’s much publicised ‘ Zabriskie 
Point ’, his first produced in America. 

On one side of the ad are the adverse 
quotes: ' Repellent; ’ ' One of the worst 
movies I have ever seen; ’ ' A surprising 
failure; ’ ‘ Ridiculously superficial; ’ are some. 

On the other side, the favourable quotes: 
• A great, great film; ’ ‘ The work of a genius; ’ 
‘ Filmic inteNigence;' ' Revolutionary; ’ ‘ A 
gigantic film made by a genius,’ etc. etc. 

A very intelligent way to make capital out 
of extremes of opinion. 

The film has a GLC X (London only) 
rating. The BBFC hasn’t decided yet. 

Rock & Rod 

STAR Rock Hudson and writer-composer 
Rod McKuen took time out from recording 


sessions on the Hollywood star’s first album 
to discuss their new production company, 
R & R Productions, at a Martini Terrace 
press reception on Wednesday. 

They start filming ‘ Chuck ’, their first pro¬ 
perty in Hollywood in June. Rock stars and 
Rod directs his own screenplay. Their future 
plans include a film version of the McKuen 
bestseller ‘ In Someone's Shadow ’, and a 
musical, but as yet, nothing in Europe. 

With Lee Marvin top of the current hit 
parade with ’ Wand’rin Star ’, would all the 
non-singing film stars leap aboard the 
painted bandwagon? someone asked un¬ 
diplomatically. 

‘ I’ve been taking singing lessons for three 
years ’, Rock said with wounded dignity. 
‘ And this isn’t my first record, although I 
don’t talk too much about that . . .’. 


Useful service 

THE members employment register recently 
established by the Film Publicity Guild is 
proving to be a useful service, I hear. 

Several members, affected by the hiatus in 
film production, have found other posts 
through the register, which also provides a 
helpful source of reference for anyone seek¬ 
ing an experienced publicist. 

The FPG is reactivating many of its other 
interests which have happened to become 
somewhat dormant in the recent busy years 
for members, and there is a renewed effort 
to augment the services which the FPG 
renders to the trade generally. 


Good relations 

THE Samuelson brothers —Sydney, David, 
Michael and Tony —recognise the import¬ 
ance of good employer-employee relations. 

Although their business, Samuelson Film 
Service, has been hit by the cut-back in 
American investment in European film pro¬ 
duction and they have had to trim their sails 
accordingly, the brothers were as generous 
as ever in the hospitality and entertainment 
they laid on for the annual staff dinner and 
dance last Saturday. 

The party filled the Brent (Wembley) Town 
Hall once again, and a company has to have 
a sizeable pay-roll to do that. It indicated 
that the company is very buoyant, even if 
it is not operating at the peak achieved 
before the current film production crisis set 

There is no doubt that the staff regard the 
party as the event of the year. Earlier in 
the day the brothers held open house at the 
Cricklewood plant for the staffs’ families. 
This, too, is appreciated for it shows wives 
and children how the breadwinner of the 
family earns their keep, and why sometimes 
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EMI sales up, but ABPC 
profit hit by tv levy 


EMI GROUP sales at 
£109,351.000 improved eight per 
cent in the half-year to December 
31, 1969, over the same period in 
the previous year. The overall in¬ 
crease was mainly attributable to 
Capitol Industries Inc. The before 
tax profit of £12,362,000 repre¬ 
sented an improvement over the 
previous period of 14 per cent. 

Taxation charge of £6,367,000 
represented 51.5 per cent of pre¬ 
tax profit compared with 48.1 per 
cent in July/December 1968. The 
sharp rise was due to high tax 
rates on profits earned in Ameri¬ 
ca, the existence of losses in 
Canada not yet eligible for tax 
relief, and the increase in the 
rate of United Kingdom Corpor¬ 
ation tax. 

Profit before tax of the Associ¬ 
ated British Picture Corporation 
Group (including Thames Tele¬ 


vision) was £1,749,000, including 
only £350,000 from Thames. 

The Board of the ABPC fore¬ 
cast, at the time of the EMI bid 
a year ago, profits of £1,786,000 
for Thames Television for the 
year ending March 31, 1970. 

The EMI directors’ half yearly 
report said that this year’s profit 
would now ‘clearly fall far short 
of this forecast due to the pre¬ 
sent low level of profits in the 
television industry accentuated 
by the increased advertising levy’. 

The Board has decided to pay 
an interim dividend on March 23 
of 71 per cent on the ordinary 
capital, or 9s. for the current year 
to stockholders on the register of 
the company on February 20 this 
year. This is in line with the in¬ 
terim of 71 per cent paid in 
March 1969 (151 per cent for the 
full year 1968/69). 


ANOTHER RANK 
CINE-BINGO 
TWIN OPENS 

THE new Shepherd’s Bush 
Odeon, completing the internal 
reconstruction of the former 
Odeon as a cine-bingo ‘ twin ’ 
was opened on Friday. 

The new auditorium, based on 
the circle of the old theatre, seats 
815. An escalator—only the 
second in a British cinema (the 
first is in the Odeon, Marble 
Arch)—carries patrons from 
street level up to the new main 
foyer and lounge, where features 
include a large sales bar fitted 
with post-mix drinks dispensers 
and the new micro-wave snacks 

A number of stars were 
expected to attend the gala open¬ 
ing, including Michael Crawford, 
Simon Dee, Wendy Craig, Mark 
Lester, Imogen Hassall, Stanley 
Baker and Graham Stark with 
Peter Haigh as compere of the 
stage presentation. 


BFFA pays 40°/. 

THE British Film Fund Agency 
has announced that the third 
interim allocation for the 13th 
year will be at the rate of 40 per 

Low cost films eligible (after 
multiplying by 2\), £14,945; not 
eligible for 21 times rental, 
£4,404. 

High cost films (including 
newsreels after multiplying by 2 
or 21) £841,987; films not less 
than 3,000 ft £861,336; films 
under 3.000 ft (after multiplying 
by 21) £31,373. 

Levy collections paid to the 
agency by HM Customs and 
Excise to February 16, 1970, 
together with an estimate of col¬ 
lections approximately covering 
entertainments for the five weeks 
ended January 31, 1970 totalled 
£447,200. _ 


COMPUTER BOOKING 

from page 3 

wide variety of interests in the 
leisure field. There are plans to 
extend into restaurants, holidays, 
and eventually to insurance and 
savings schemes. 

The system, he said, had been 
actually selling tickets for three 
weeks before the formal opening. 
Five booking terminals were al¬ 
ready operating; ten would be 
functioning by the end of next 
week. 

The initial target in the first 
phase of development was 50 
terminals in central London and 
the suburbs. 

Eight Harlequin Record Shops 
and a dozen British Relay show¬ 
rooms in and around London are 
being equipped as booking 
terminals. 

During the next few months 
terminals will be installed in high 
traffic areas. The company is in 
negotiation with British Rail for 


terminal sites at main line 
stations. 

There are plans for others at 
airports. 

The second phase of develop¬ 
ment provides for the establish¬ 
ment of terminals at major pro¬ 
vincial centres by this time next 
year. 

The company, it is stated, has 
readied agreements which will 
lead to over two-thirds of Lon¬ 
don’s theatre seats being repre¬ 
sented on the Computicket 
system. This follows the Arts 
Council working party’s decision 
to recommend that all London 
theatres and entertainment man¬ 
agements should co-operate with 
computer-based ticket agencies. 

Naylor said Computicket’s aim 
is to sell more seats. * It is not 
the company’s policy to try and 
set up exclusive arrangements 
with any entertainment promoter. 
We believe that such arrange¬ 
ments are not in the best inter¬ 
ests of the public, the entertain¬ 
ment industry, nor of Compu¬ 
ticket.’ 


GLC delays ‘X’ decision 


THE Greater London Coundl’s 
Public Service Committee has 
recommended that 16 be the age 
at which young people should be 
allowed to see films in the British 
Board of Film Censors’ proposed 
new ‘X’ category and not 18 as 
recommended by the BBFC. 


But the committee’s recommen¬ 
dation to have the age limit at 16 
will not come before the council 
until May, after the GLC elec- 

Apart from this reservation the 
committee has recommended ac¬ 
ceptance of the BBFC’s proposed 
four film categories. 


The company, he explained 
derives its revenue from the dis¬ 
counts allowed on the ticket price 
by the promoter, and the sur¬ 
charge depends on the amount 


WARNER’S THREE 

from page 3 

Priest’s Wife ’ will be produced 
by Carlo Ponti and directed by 
Dino Risi from a screenplay by 
Ruggero Maccari and Bernadino 
Zapponi. Warner Bros, release 
world-wide. 

Shooting on ‘ The Priest’s 
Wife ’ begins on location in 
Milan and Rome as soon as 
Mastroianni completes his star¬ 
ring role opposite Virna Lisi and 
Timothy Dalton in Warner 
Bros.’ thriller ‘ The Voyeur ’ 


Technicolor Ss 

for over fifty years - and we’re still way up front! 
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TURNOVER UP, 
PROFIT DOWN 
FOR GRANADA 

TURNOVER within the Granada 
Group reached a new high last 
year of £51,346,000 compared 
with the 1968 figure of 
£40,986,000. However, profits 
were down from £5,128,000 to 
£4,587,000 this year. 

In the group’s annual report 
the chairman, Lord Bernstein, 
said reduction in profit before 
tax was ‘more than accounted for’ 
by fall in television profits due to 
lower advertising revenue, in¬ 
creased operating costs, the levy, 
and no revenue from TV Times 
during its first year of reorgani- 

The Board recommended a 
final dividend of Is. per share 
on the Ordinary and ‘A’ Ordinary 
shares making a total dividend 
of 2s. a share for the year. 


of discount allowed on the ticket 

price. In the ease of theatre 
tickets, where the discount is 
small, the surcharge is 15 per 
cent-less than normal for ticket 
agencies. 

But the surcharge will be con¬ 
stant, said Naylor. For each 
entertainment or event, the sur¬ 
charge at each booking terminal 
throughout the country will be 
the same. 

Computicket is launching an 
extensive advertising campaign 
next week to alert the public to 
the new service. This will ex¬ 
plain the facility and notify the 
location of booking terminals. 

The terminals are directly con¬ 
nected to the company’s com¬ 
puter centre. A customer’s 
enquiry for tickets is immedi¬ 
ately transmitted to the centre, 
and within seconds ticket 
availability is displayed on a 
screen at the terminal. If the 
customer decides to buy tickets, 
the required number—separate 
tickets for each seat—are printed, 
with reservation details, at the 
terminal within seconds of the 
transmission of the acceptance 
signal. 

Instant booking in fact, with 
the computer eliminating the 
possibility of duplicate sales. 


which is currently filming in 
Surrey, England, under the direc¬ 
tion of Franco Indovina. 

Production will commence in 
April on ‘ Siddhartha ’, based on 
the widely-acclaimed novel by 
Nobel Prize-winning author Her¬ 
man Hesse, will be directed by 
Conrad Rooks, in colour and 
widescreen on location in India 
for Warner Bros, world-wide re¬ 
lease. The picture will be co¬ 
produced by Rooks and Lewis 
John Carlino from Carlino’s 
screenplay. Edward Lewis is the 
executive producer. 
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THE DEREK TODD INTERVIEW 


BRYAN FORBES 

Managing Director 
Associated British 
Productions 


THE EMPEROH OF 
ELSTREE’S 
FIRST 300 DAYS 


TEN months after being appointed managing 
director of Associated British Productions 
and less than seven months after announc¬ 
ing a film-making programme of fifteen 
features, Bryan Forbes can report that four 
are editing, three are shooting and another 
three are set to start. 

Forbes states that this programme, de- 
si n ned bv h ! m and Bernard Delfont, chair¬ 
man and chief executive, Associated British 
Piciure Corporation, to mature within 
eighteen months, is on schedule—and that 
he is preparing and developing a further six 
films with the intention of having ‘a con¬ 
tinuous flow’. 

(It should be noted that Bernard Delfont 
has also announced a further separate 
schedule of thirteen films to be made by 
another ABPC subsidiary, Anglo Amalga¬ 
mated, under the personal supervision of 
Nat Cohen.) 

That Bryan Forbes should personally 
direct certain ABP subjects was written into 
his contract and he is currently at the helm 
of ‘The Raging Moon', starring Malcolm 
McDowell and Nanette Newman, on location 
in Hertfordshire, not far from Elstree studios. 

Between takes, Forbes answered my ques¬ 
tions about his first three hundred days as 
head of ABP. 


You are {personally directing ‘The Raging 
Moon’. What attracted you to it? 

B.F. I think it’s a good story. It’s about 
young people and very much of today. I think 
it’s probably the sort of film I do best— 
very much in the genre of ‘The L-Shaped 
Room’. 

It came to me about last October from 
Bruce Cohn Curtis, who had had it at Colum¬ 
bia for a couple of years. It was a very 
much more expensive picture which we 
found ways of doing on a much more co¬ 
operative basis: we got the budget down to 
viable proportions. Obviously, I couldn’t be 
more generous to myself than I am to other 
produoers: I can’t have one set of rules 
for other people and more generous rules 
for myself. 

The title—a quote from Dylan Thomas. It’s 
a contemporary love story. It so happens 
that the two protagonists end up in wheel¬ 
chairs in a home: the boy is struck down: 
the girl is already there, a polio victim. 

You have weighty administrative responsi¬ 
bilities now. How is it that you’re personally 
directing this one? 

B.F. It was never intended that I should 
give up direction. The original brief was that 


I should get things going. And I suppose it’s 
fair to say that at the time of the announce¬ 
ment, I probably thought it would be 18 
months before I was directing again; as it 
happens, it’s about a year. May 1 was the 
announcement but I’d been in the chair for 
at least five weeks, unofficially, before then: 
In fact I started at the end of March. 

Does the fact that you’re back directing 
after this comparatively short period mean 
you’re bored with the administrative chores? 

B.F. No, not at all. I’m told—and I’m learn¬ 
ing all the time—that the secret of adminis¬ 
tration is to delegate. I have a very good 
team around me which I’ve assembled in 
the ten months and have every confidence 
that they can run the studio and I will only 
be ‘ called in ’—which I am on a daily basis, 
of course. I go to the studio—we’re only 
15 minutes away—and I have a hot line. 

I only have two pictures shooting at the 
moment—the rest are editing—and they’re 
going well, on schedule and on budget. 
Even if I was at the studio full-time every 
day I wouldn't be interfering with the day- 
to-day shooting of a film because that’s not 
what I do. 

I have Johnny Hargreaves, my deputy 
managing director, and Ian Scott, who’s the 
administrator, and Norman Walker and a 
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very strong team now of heads of depart¬ 
ments. There’s a totally new atmosphere at 
the studio. For example, I doubt whether 
I’ve ever had a better crew. I can honestly 
say, with my hand on a stack of bibles, that 
of the seven pictures we’ve now been in¬ 
volved in there hasn’t been one minute lost 
through any form of industrial strife at all. 

Was personally directing films part of the 
original deal or is this something that’s de¬ 
veloped since? 

B.F. That was absolutely categorically 
written into the deal and arms length terms 
agreed. It was always intended that I would 
direct The Barnardo Boys' and that was 
written into the deal, too. I think it would 
be foolish for me not to direct because I 
would lose touch. 

Are you likely to direct any more while in 
your present position with ABP? 

B.F. Yes, I think I shall do ‘ Barnardo’s 
Boys’ in 1971. I don’t think I shall do another 
one this year. Rumours have been rife. I’ve 
been asked to comment on my ‘resignation’ 
and my ‘rows with Mr Delfont’—all of which 
are non-existent and fabrication and prove 
this industry has very little else to do but 
bandy rumours and gossip, especially at a 
time when there is very little other news 
around. And, therefore, I suppose it’s 
fashionable to assume, because I’m directing 
that ‘something is rotten in the State of 
Denmark’, that I’m bored or I’ve had a row 
or I’m resigning—all of which is totally un- 

This (directing) wasn’t a unilateral de¬ 
cision. I’m managing director but I have a 


‘i don’t claim to be a Messiah, or any¬ 
thing like that, but I do think I have a 
keener appreciation of film problems’. 


board to answer to. The decision for me to 
direct this one was approved by the board 
last November. It isn’t everybody who can 
put a picture together at very short notice: 
It had to be an experienced director; I had 
to bring the budget down (it’s a very tight 
budget, a very tight schedule—probably the 
tightest I’ve ever worked to). I was able to 
set the terms of the deal. 

I was fortunate in that Bruce Cohn Curtis, 
who brought the subject to me, was very 
happy to come in on, literally, a very sort 
of per diemi basis and reduced his fees 
down. Everybody who’s come in, the main 
artists, have come in on a co-operative basis 
—they’re taking very little money and taking 
a chance with us on the profits of the film. 
And by a combination of all these factors 
we’ve got the film’s budget down to viable 
proportions. 

Do you find any conflict between your ad¬ 
ministrative and creative responsibilities? 

B.F. Well, I haven’t yet. To be honest with 
you, I feel, probably, more relaxed than pre¬ 
viously. In a curious way it’s relaxed many 
of the tensions that one develops. 

In the ten months, I hope I’ve learned 
something and I would not have left the 
shop if I hadn’t thought it was in capable 
hands: I mean, John Hargreaves is an emi¬ 
nently capable person; I don’t think there’s 
a better budget brain in the industry ... In 
the ten years he’s been with me, and we’ve 


made 14 films together, scarcely a week’s 
gone by when he hasn’t been called upon 
to give his opinion on a budget or some 
production problem. Ian Scott is a first-class 
administrator . . . They both enjoy the con¬ 
fidence of John Read and Bernard Delfont. 
How did you come to get the ABP job, what 
were the steps involved? 

B.F. Well, there weren’t any steps as such. 
It all evolved from a conversation with 
Bernie, a social conversation in a restaurant, 
when, in fact, he asked me to sign a three- 
picture deal to make films for ABP. Out of 
those conversations came the idea that it 
should be something wider. 

Were your surprised to be offered it, or is it 
something you actively pursued? 

B.F. I certainly didn’t actively pursue it: it 
never entered my head. The credit must 
go to Mr. Delfont, I suppose—if credit is the 
right word! . . I have a three-year contract 
which is renewable after three years. 

Does doing the ABP job mean you’re making 
less money than as an independent film 
maker? 

B.F. Oh, yes. I suppose I cut my income by 
two-thirds. 

What are the compensations? 

B.F. Well, the compensations are, I suppose, 
that at a time of real crisis—I mean, when 
I took over there was admittedly a crisis in 
the British film industry but there wasn’t 
such an international crisis as there is today 
—ABP is doing something. I think it's an 
exciting time to be in this job. I’m certainly 
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excited by the challenge of it and I think 
we are winning. 

You must know that there was some surprise 
in the industry when you took the job. While 
everyone was prepared to admit that you 
were a practical film-maker of proven talent, 
there was some doubt as to whether you’d 
be happy with the day-to-day administrative 
chores. 

B.F. Well, I'm not unhappy. I think the chal¬ 
lenge is very exciting: it’s a totally different 
world, a totally different outlook; you have 
to change your attitude and I think I’ve 

There's no reason 
wh V cheaper films 
should be bad films. 
Bn ) think we can make 

Kjf . : mm very good films for 
JhS ,ar ,ess money than 
we have in the past'. 

learned a great deal. One of the things that 
has excited me is to take over something 
that was a very demoralised situation. When 
I took over, within 48 hours I was faced 
with a go-slow and a possible strike and, 
in fact, blows being exchanged and it had 
got to a very ugly stage; the industrial scene 
was very bad; the men at Elstree, rightly, 
were demoralised, they felt they had no 
future, they were wandering in a vacuum. 

There is a different atmosphere at Elstree 
now because I think they feel it’s a profes¬ 
sional team and whatever I may lack, or 
have lacked, as an administrator, learning 
as I go along, at least I’ve understood and 
anticipated the problems. 

I don’t claim to be a Messiah, or anything 
like that, but I do think I have a keener 
appreciation of film problems and I was 
determined to get away from the label of 
film studios being factories. They are film 
studios where a lot of creative people gather 
together to create something. I ripped out 
the time clocks. It isn’t a factory. I will not 
have it said it’s a factory, I don’t want it 
to be a factory—it’s a film studio. 

Again, a lol of people, when you took on 
the job with its creative and administrative 
responsibilities, were prepared to accept 
that you’d take it on, in spite ol the in¬ 
evitable financial loss, in order to make an 
honest contribution to the British film indus¬ 
try. But there were some others who were 
more cynical about your reasons for taking 
it. 

One school of thought was prepared to 
accept that you were a successful film¬ 
maker who could, as they say, Write his 
own ticket’ but that you had a Napoleon 
complex and couldn’t resist becoming Em¬ 
peror of Elstree. The title rather conven¬ 
iently fitted in because they knew you had 
an ambition to make a film about Napoleon. 

B.F. So has Stanley Kubrick. They don’t say 
the same thing about him! If one made a film 
about Josephine would they say one had a 
Josephine complex? . . . You have to live 


with it. If people want to say I’m Napoleon— 
well, fine. This is a very jealous, cynical 
industry. Most of the knockers are people 
without much talent. I’ve never found the 
really creative people doing it. Ask the 
Johnny Schlesingers and so on—I don’t 
think they’ve joined the cynical band. 

The other school of thought was even more 
unkind and that was that you needed a 
good picture and, that lacking that, the 
Elstree job just happened along at the right 
time. 

B.F. If they want to think I was looking for 
handouts—fine. I wasn't in fact. I could have 
made, at that time, any one of about a dozen 
films. And if I hadn’t got a picture on offer 
I'd have written one. 

I think you’ve anticipated this question in 
your earlier replies. But just why did you 
take the ABP job? 

B.F. The challenge. I think if you’ve been 
a critic, as I have over the years—quite 
voluble and specific on certain abuses and, 
I think stupid practices in this industry— 
you’ve got to put up or shut up eventually. 
And if the job is offered to you, you can't 
turn it down and then go on criticising. 

I didn’t say ‘Yes’ overnight. I thought 
about it very seriously because all the things 
you’ve posed to me occurred to me as well 
—would I make a good administrator, would 
I be bogged down, would I completely ne¬ 
gate anything I wanted to do. But on 
balance I thought Well, I’m not precluded 
from directing again. It’s worth having a go 
at it. If I fail—well, OK, I fail. But I'll try as 
hard as I bloody well know how! 

Do you plan to return to independent pro¬ 
duction eventually? 


I’ve tried to do very 
fair deals with pro- 
Ej|jp|HpP W ducers and artists; 

and if these films 
succeed I hope that 
everybody will get a 
very fair share of any 
cake that’s going . 

B.F. If there’s any independent production 
to return to. 

Have your own experiences as an indepen¬ 
dent film-maker helped you now that you’re 
on the other side of the desk? 

B.F. Yes, very much, because with the small 
companies that I’ve run and made films with 
I’ve never made a really enormous budget 
picture. I’ve always thought that money has 
been thrown and passed away at an alarm¬ 
ing rate by all sorts of people and I don’t 
necessarily exclude myself on a couple of 
occasions. I think we all tend to feel that 
the pit is bottomless. I think it is madness 
and we have to cut our cloth. There’s no 
reason why cheaper films should be bad 
films: I think you can make very good films 
for far less money than we have in the 
past. 


Have you in the past been ‘screwed’ by the 
major companies and, if so, how does that 
affect your present conduct? 

B.F. Well screwed in quotes. I certainly think 
there are films I’ve made in the past that 
have made a very handsome profit for the 
other sections and not for the actual person 
who made the films. It has affected my con¬ 
duct to this extent: I've tried to do very 
fair deals with producers and artists; and if 
these films succeed I hope that everybody 
will get a very fair slice of any cake that’s 
going. 

When you were, successively, an actor, 
writer, director and co-producer—sometimes 


‘It’s quite true that 
I’ve always been 
somebody who wan¬ 
ted new worlds to 
conquer, as it were, 
or, at least, try and 
conquer ... I’m not 
ruthlessly ambitious’. 


a bit of each at the same time—were you 
consciously or unconsciously working to¬ 
wards a job like this? 

B.F. No, I wasn’t. It’s very curious. Some 
years ago, literally years ago, John Davis 
once asked me if I’d like to run a studio. 

I should think he was thinking of Pine- 
wood in those days. I remember a lunch we 
had together and he did pose the question 
to me and I didn’t take it very seriously 
at that time. But, you know, the years roll 
by and one has different things. It’s quite 
true that I’ve always been somebody who 
wanted new worlds to conquer, as it were, 
or, at least, try and conquer. 

Are you ambitious? 

B.F. I think everybody's ambitious. I’m not 
ruthlessly ambitious. I mean, I haven’t des¬ 
troyed my personal life or, I think, ever 
trodden over a succession of dead bodies. 

What have been the major changes in your 
life since you took on the ABP job? 

B.F. I think I’ve worked harder than I've 
ever worked in my life before for a longer 
stretch. I mean, one always works very hard 
directing a picture—it's usually a 14-, 15- 
hour day. It’s meant working a 14-hour day, 
six days a week for eleven months as op¬ 
posed to, say, 12 weeks on shooting a film. 

Has it turned out to be pretty much what 
you expected or different? 

B.F. Totally different from what I expected. 
The problems have been greater and the 
rewards have been greater. I thought it 
would probably be much more even. But the 
peaks and the valleys are very high and low: 
it’s constantly changing. It must be like being 
a super general practitioner, a GP—some¬ 
times there’s an epidemic and sometimes 
the phone doesn’t ring. 



continued on page 19 
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SHE WON A 
CRUISE IN 
‘KRAKATOA’ 
CONTEST 

L. F. STUCKEY, director of passenger con¬ 
trol of the P & O Shipping Company, pre¬ 
sents Miss D. M. Lockwood of Normanton, 
Yorkshire, with her prize as the winner of 
the ‘ Krakatoa ’ competition sponsored by 
CIRO and P & O. 

Miss Lockwood came down to London as 
the guest of CIRO for a special screening of 
• Krakatoa' at the Dominion Theatre, 
Tottenham Court Road, given for all the 
Rank managers in the Home Counties, 
where she was presented with her prize. 

Out of thousands of entries, which came 
from cinemas and travel agents throughout 
Great Britain, she won a P & O cruise for 
two on the P & O Flagship ‘ Canberra ’ . . . 
the cruise to be taken at a time of her own 
choosing. 

‘ Krakatoa, East of Java ’ is the Easter 
release on the Rank Circuit. 


ABOVE: Ron Lee, managing director, CIRO, looks 
on as Miss Lockwood is presented with her cruise 
tickets by L. Stuckey, passenger controller for 
P & O Shipping Lines. 




ABOVE: Ron Lee talks about the success of the competition, against a display of publicity aids for the 
film. LEFT: R. H. Wainwright, Rank Leisure Services, Bob Smart, CIRO, and Harry Poole, CIRO, at 
the managers' screening; M. Wheeler (Granada), Bill Altria and Jock MacGregor. 
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‘Anne’ ahead, despite the critics; 
‘Bailie’, ‘Wagon’, ‘Butch’ great 


AFTER taking £3,634 in the opening two 
days and a mammoth £17,907 in the sub¬ 
sequent seven days, Rank-Universal’s ‘Anne 
of the Thousand Days ’, the Royal Film Per¬ 
formance selection, jumps to the top of the 
hit parade. This is a salutary reply to the 
critics who panned the film. 

UA’s ‘ Battle of Britain ’ is displaced from 
the lead, but is still ahead of the rest with a 
great £10,459 in the 24th week. 

Paramount’s ‘ Paint Your Wagon ’ closely 
follows with £10,347 in the 7th week which 
demonstrates its consistent strength. 

20th Century-Fox’s ‘ Butch Cassidy and the 
Sundance Kid ' is doing great business with 
£6,939 from the Carlton and a magnificent 


bonus of £8,805 from the Odeon, Kensing¬ 
ton, and £6,309 from the New Victoria. 

‘ Hello, Dolly! ’, 20th Century-Fox’s other 
big-timer, is also riding high with £8,087 in 
the 10th week. 

Columbia’s ‘ Oliver! ’ is still very much in 
the picture with £5,807 in the 59th week at 
the Leicester Square Theatre, and so is UA’s 
Women in Love’ with £5,557 in the 16th 
week at the Prince Charles. 

UA’s ‘ On Her Majesty’s Secret Service ’ 
has not exhausted its potential at the Pavi¬ 
lion, and MGM’s ‘ Ben-Hur ’ is still in com¬ 
mand at the Casino-Cinerama. 

UA’s ‘Alice’s Restaurant', Columbia’s 
‘ Easy Rider ’ and Warner-Pathe’s ‘ Z ’ con 


tinue to play to hold-over business. 

Warner-Pathe’s ‘ The Wild Bunch ’ was by 
far the best of the suburban releases last 
week. 

The only newcomer this week is British 
Lion’s ‘ Every Home Should Have One ’, 
released by Columbia, which has opened at 
the Plaza. 

Next week Columbia premieres ‘ Cactus 
Flower ’ at the Columbia Theatre on 
Wednesday. 

MGM’s new Antonioni film ‘ Zabriskie 
Point ’ opens at the Empire on Thursday. 

On the same day Gala’s ‘ La Femme du 
Boulanger ’ coupled with Rank FD’s ‘ My 
Little Chickadee ’ goes into the Gala Royal. 


WEST END 


Special presentations 

Astoria (1,121): ‘ Paint Your Wagon ’ (Para¬ 
mount) 7th week—£10,347. 

Casino-Cinerama (1,127): ‘Ben-Hur* (MGM) 
10th week—£4,394. 

Dominion (1,654): Battle of Britain’ (UA) 
24th week—£10,459. 

Empire (1,366): ‘Goodbye, Mr. Chips’ 
(MGM) 14th week—£3,781. 

Leicester Square Theatre (1,407): ‘Oliver!’ 
(Columbia) 59th week—£5,807. 

Metropole (1,394): ‘West Side Story’ (UA) 
3rd week—£2,125. 

Odeon, Haymarket (600): ‘The Lion in 
Winter’ (Avco Embassy) 61st week— 
£3,572. 

Odeon, Leicester Square (1,994): ‘Anne of 
the Thousand Days’ (Rank) 1st week— 
£17,907. 

Odeon, Marble Arch (1,360): ‘Hello, Dolly!’ 
(20th Century-Fox) 10th week—£8,087. 

Prince Charles (631): ‘Women in Love' 
(UA) 16th week—£5,557. 


Continuous 


Cameo-Poly (620): ‘Life Love Death’ (UA) 
1st week—£732. 

Carlton (1,159): ‘Butch Cassidy and the 
Sundance Kid ’ (20th Century-Fox) 4th 
week—£6,939. 

Cinecenta 2 (154): ‘Midnight Cowboy’ 

(UA) 5th week—£975. 

Classic, Piccadilly Circus (272): ‘Easy 
Rider’ (Columbia) 26th week—£2,208. 

Columbia (760): 'Castle Keep’ (Columbia) 
2nd week—£2,293. 

Curzon (546): ‘Z’ (Warner-Pathe) 22nd 
week—£2,450. 

New Victoria (2,600): Butch Cassidy and 
the Sundance Kid ’ (20th Century-Fox) 1st 
week—£6,309. 

Odeon, Kensington (1,894): ‘Butch Cassidy 
and the Sundance Kid ’ (20th Century- 
Fox) 1st week—£8,805. 

Odeon, St. Martin’s Lane (735): ‘Tell Them 
Willie Boy is Here’ (Rank-Universal) 2nd 
week—£1,735. 

Paramount (972): ‘Spring and Port Wine' 
(Warner-Pathe) 2nd week—£2,812. 

Pavilion (1,004): ‘On Her Majesty’s Secret 
Service’ (UA) 5th week—£4,920. 


Plaza (820): ‘ Pookie ’ (Paramount) 4th 
week—£949. 

Rialto (570): ‘John and Mary' (20th 
Century-Fox) 4th week—£1,963. 

Ritz (412): ‘Point Blank’ and ‘The 
Cincinnati Kid ’ (MGM) 3rd week—£2,279. 

Studio One (550): ‘April Fools’ (Warner- 
Pathe) 2nd week—£1,397. 

Windmill (318): ‘Alice’s Restaurant’ (UA) 
3rd week—£2,706. 


SUBURBS 


ABC-North: ‘ The Wild Bunch' (Warner- 
Pathe) had an excellent week, way up 
above average. 

ABC-South: This was a week of spot book¬ 
ings with average business all round. 

Rank-North: ‘The Reckoning’ (Columbia) 
bit the average for the leg. 

Rank-South: Both ‘ Twinky ’ (Rank) and 
‘John and Mary’ (20th Century-Fox) had 
restricted datings and the latter was the 
better of the two. Among other spot book¬ 
ings ’ The Wild Bunch ’ (Warner-Pathe) 
did excellent business. 
















Technicolor are initiating a 
short series of Visits to their 
famous Laboratory opposite 
London Airport for the benefit of 
Young Film Makers employed 
on the production side of motion 
pictures and video-tape for Cinema, 
Industrial Films and Television. 

‘Teach-Ins’ will be held for 
approximately one hundred young 
people in three groups on the 
evenings of April 10th, April 24th, 
and May 8th, 1970, starting at 
7.00 p.m. A buffet supper will be 
provided. 

The object of the ‘Teach-In’? 
To provide newcomers and other 
young people within the Film and 
TV Industries with an enviable 
opportunity to see the workings of 
the largest Colour Laboratory 
outside America; to gain an 


appreciation of the processes and 
technological advances concerning 
Colour Film and Tape-to-Film and 
to hear leading experts in short, 
informative addresses on the likely 
developments of the new decade. 

The Visits are entirely FREE 
but the two conditions are that 
those who apply must be under 25, 
and working for a Production 
Company. The application must be 
countersigned by the Managing 
Director, Secretary or some other 
responsible official of the 
Employing Company. 

If you fulfil these qualifying 
conditions, please complete the 
form below and send it to the 
address given, giving alternative 
dates suitable to you. You will be 
advised well in advance of the date 
for which you have been accepted. 


lechnicolor Teach-in Application 

Full Name_ Employed as_ 

Home Address_ by_ 


Age last birthday_ Endorsed by_ 

Applicant’s signature__ 

Indicate 1st & 2nd choice of dates: 

April 10th | | April 24th | | May 8th 

Please send this application as soon as possible to 


Mr. G. B. Galea, Technicolor Limited, Bath Road, Harmondsworth, 
West Drayton, Middlesex. 
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Al Viola (left) and Henry Trettin 


P^^DUCTION 


smug—but also on his willingness to ‘muck 
in’ at Esperanza which, as Trettin points 
out, is hardly the place for any displays of 
temperament. 

Much of the story is comic. Forbush in 
London is concerned only with elegance, 
style and birds, until he meets Tara St John 
Luke (screen newcomer Susan Fleetwood 
from the Royal Shakespeare Company) and, 


Forbush finds fulfilment with 
web-footed waiters 


NO oiled sweaters and heavy boots for 
Richard Forbush, fornicating philanderer 
and epigrammatic raconteur, as he sets off 
for Antarctica in chamois belly Chelsea 
chukka boots to study the mating habits 
of the Adelie penguin. 

Forbush, hero of the novel by Grahame 
Billing, his departure from the dolly-laden 
flesh pots to the frozen wastes, and his sub¬ 
sequent devotion, after a sticky start—‘blast 
all web-footed waiters to perdition’—to the 
penguins are being chronicled for the 
screen in ‘Forbush and the Penguins’, the 
Associated British and PGL production for 
British Lion release, currently shooting at 
Elstree. 

It is the first feature from the PGL team 
of Americans Henry Trettin and Al Viola. On 
this occasion, Viola directs and Trettin pro¬ 
duces, although their roles in PGL, which 
has flourished on commercials and television 
work in recent years, are completely inter¬ 
changeable. 

Associate producer is Gordon L. T. Scott 
who started the task of preparing for the 
Antarctic sequences last October—‘It’s 
really astonishing the things a unit needs on 
a five-week trip, but of course there's no 
shop on the corner they can pop out to 
if you’ve missed out some small item. . .’. 

Scott consulted Sir Vivian Fuchs’ British 
Antarctic Survey veterans on the unit’s needs 
and John Green, an authority on the Esper- 


PLUS FREE 16mm 
DOUBLE HEAD THEATRE 
FACILITIES 

when you hire CUTTING 
ROOMS 16mm or 35mm 
(from £15 p.w.) MOVIOLAS 
CAMERAS etc. from us. 
CALEDONIAN FILMS 
St. W.l. Tel. 437 0702 



anza location from past trips, went with the 
unit as adviser. The fifteen technicians had 
to have vigorous medical and adaptability 
tests before they left. The story of the loca- 



John Hurt as Forbush 

tion shooting and the men who went has 
already been told at some length in these 
columns. 

Henry Trettin and Al Viola had originally 
approached Bryan Forbes with a completely 
different subject, but it was ‘Forbush’ that 
fell so neatly into the ABP programme. An¬ 
other name, too, had first been considered 
for the lead in what Viola sees essentially 
as a comedy-drama, but both were soon 
agreed that John Hurt was the Forbush they 
wanted. 

Neither regrets the choice, not only on 
the evidence of the rushes—about which 
they are both trying hard not to look too 


to win her, accepts the advice of his tutor 
(Clive Revill) to go and make a population 
study of the Adelie Penguin rookery in the 
Antarctic. 

Those chamois belly Chelsea chukka 
boots lose something of their style at Cape 
Royds and his attempts to maintain the 
gracious life in Shackleton’s derelict hut 
meet difficulties. Then, of course, there are 
the penguins. 

As Al Viola points out, there is a good 
deal more to penguins than a funny, Charlie 
Chaplin walk. And the film and Forbush fol¬ 
low the fortunes of the penguins, under 
constant attack from scavenging Skuas and 
their murderous attacks on the young chicks. 

The location work, in fact, was remarkably 
free from mishap. Back at Elstree, Gordon 
Scott kept contact through Buenos Aires— 
on one occasion, via radio and telephone, 
finding himself in direct contact with the 
Antarctic from his office, while the shooting 
progressed. 

Temperature, says Trettin, presented no 
particular problem. 'Of course it was the 
Antarctic summer so temperatures weren't 
very low. It’s the winds that make the dif¬ 
ference, blowing at anything up to 100 miles 
an hour.’ 

Trettin ruefully admits to feeling some¬ 
thing of a director’s itch during the picture, 
although on their next project together he 
will direct and Viola will switch to produc¬ 
ing. Each is well equipped for either job. 
They were in their teens when they made 
their first picture together. 

Trettin worked first as a cameraman and 
later as a production manager and director 
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before he, Viola and a partner formed a 
documentary and commercials company, 
merging with PGL in 1958. He is president. 

Viola developed his own comedy style in 
the making of commercials and, in particular, 
brings to their first major feature his strength 
as a story consultant and his emphasis on 
story and dramatic values. 

Both readily agree that they are blessed 
with a particularly good screenplay—by 
Anthony Shaffer whose ‘Sleuth’ now seems 
about to enjoy a successful West End run 
and who has also scripted the pair’s next 
projected major feature. 

But, for the time being, they have more 
than enough to occupy them in the shapes 
of Forbush and the loves of his life, Tara 
St John Luke and 70,000 Adelie penguins. 


An alien setting 

It’s a curiously isolated feeling to stand 
on the low ceilinged landing of a 16th cen¬ 
tury farmhouse deep in the Surrey country¬ 
side, surrounded by an entirely Italian crew 
on location. 

Even schoolboy French modestly retires 
to the farthest recesses of the mind as the 
next shot is set up amid a voluble Italian 
murmur and stars Marcello Mastroianni and 
Virna Lisi compose themselves for the take. 

And the subsequent lines of dialogue are 
all the more curiously effective for being 
English, for the film is 'The Voyeur’ from 
Ultra, Pic and PECF of Rome and Paris for 
Warner Bros release, the first major inter¬ 
national feature to be shot entirely in Eng¬ 
land by an all-Italian company. 

In brief, it is the story of a man who has 
everything he needs materially, but who is 
in such mental turmoil that he virtually forces 
his beautiful wife into an affair with a young 
hitchhiker (Timothy Dalton) to carry out a 
murder-suicide scheme of self-destruction. 

'The Voyeur’ is produced by Turi Vasile 
and directed by Franco Indovina. Arturo 
Zarattimi is director of photography, Cesare 
Allione cameraman, and Dante Ferretti art 
director. 

Franco Indovina finds nothing incongruous 
nor any problems in the setting of the pic¬ 
ture. The official reason for the British locale 
was ‘to enhance potential in the international 
market.’ 

‘What the story demanded,’ explained 
Indovina through a splendidly fluent inter¬ 
preter who saved my bacon, ‘was an eerie, 
alien setting—alien, that is, to the husband 
and wife in the story. It wasn’t that it had to 
be English necessarily, but it had to invoke 
an alien atmosphere to the pair as Latins.’ 

The setting, which they discovered for 
themselves, is certainly that. And for the 
part of a man who has everything he needs 
materially but is tormented within, who 
better than Mastroianni? 

'There is no one else. No one,’ said Indo¬ 
vina firmly. 

Indovina, who directed Soraya in The 
Three Faces’, is like a number of his distin¬ 
guished eider compatriots, particularly fas¬ 
cinated by psychological studies rather than 
action pictures. 

‘I think it is surely more interesting to see 
and explain why people do particular things. 
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Franco Indovina, Turi Vasile and Marcello Mastroianni. See 'An alien setting' 


SHOOTING NOW 


■ WWWWWYV 
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S ABP, ELSTREE.—Forbush and The 
5 Penguins (ABPC-British Lion), producer 
* Henry Trettin, director Al Viola. Vampire 
' Lovers (Hammer & AIP), producers Harry 
S Fine and Michael Style, director Roy 
% Ward Baker. The Breaking of Bumbo 
| (Timon/ABP-Warner Pathe), producer 
£ Jeffrey Selznick, director Andrew Sinclair. 
; The Raging Moon (ABP-Warner Pathe), 
? producer Bruce Cohn Curtis, director 
£ Bryan Forbes. (Location Herts.) The 
£ Double Deckers (Century/20th Fox). 
2 TV series. Producer Roy Simpson, direc- 
5 tor Harry Booth. 

; PINEWOOD.—Young Man, I Think 
£ You’re Dying (Hemdale/Leander), execu- 
| tive producer Tony Tenser, producer 
" Graham Harris, director James Kelly. 

— (IA-ITC), producer 


Cause for Alarm 


"vWWlVlVWWWWVW 
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Julian Wintle, director Sidney Hayers. * 
SHEPPERTON.—Joe Egg (Domino/ £ 
Columbia), producer David Deutsch, £ 
director Peter Medak. Scrooge (Water- < 
bury/Cinema Center) producer Robert H. £ 
Solo, director Ronald Neame. ? 

TWICKENHAM—Say Hello to Yester- f 
day (Shaftel/Cinerama), producer Josef f 
Shaftel, director Alvin Rakoff. $ 

BRAY—Bloody Sunday (Vectia/United £ 
Artists), producer Joseph Janni, director £ 
John Schlesinger. £ 

LOCATION—Ryan’s Daughter (Far- ? 
away/MGM). Director David Lean, pro- £ 
ducer Anthony Havelock-Allan. (S. Africa). £ 
The Voyeur (Ultra Pic, PCF/Warner), pro- £ 
ducer Turi Vasile, director Franco Indo- £ 
vina. (Italian-French co-production shoot- £ 
ing here). 


/VVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVV ■ 


rather than simply showing them doing them, 
although, of course, that isn’t to say I 
wouldn’t want to make an intelligent action 
picture.’ 

Working, as they are, in a curiously insu¬ 
lated environment, the team meets no diffi¬ 
culties in practical terms that they might not 
meet at home. Indovina, in any case, would 
be wary of making a picture specifically 
about a country with which he was not 
familiar. 

But what about Antonioni and. ... No 
translation necessary. 

He smiled. ‘There is always an exception 
to every rule, and besides, Antonioni spends 
many months preparing before filming.’ 

He retired to his lunch. Meanwhile out in 
the barn the unit were having theirs. No 
sign of pasta or chianti, but plenty of shep¬ 
herd’s pie and canned beer. There are all 
sorts of ways of invoking an alien atmos- 

Hugo Films 

FRANK FINLAY has formed his own film 
production company, Hugo Films Ltd., in 
partnership with actor Anthony Bate and 
director Alan Bridges, who directed Finlay 
as Brutus in the BBC-TV production of ‘Julius 
Caesar’ last year. 

With newly acquired premises in South¬ 
wark, they have several subjects in the 
negotiation stage and are looking for further 
properties. 


First from Hemdale 

'YOUNG MAN, I THINK YOU’RE DYING’—a 
line from the folk lament 'Barbara Allen’—is 
the pitying title of a new kind of screen 
thriller which has begun shooting at Pine- 
wood Studios with Beryl Reid and Flora 
Robson starring 

A Hemdale-Leander production co-starring 
Tessa Wyatt, John Harm'll and T. P. McKenna, 
the film is produced by Graham Harris and 
directed (from his own original screenplay) 
by James Kelly. Tony Tenser is executive 
producer. 

Beryl Reid and Flora Robson portray 
maiden sisters leading an apparently con¬ 
tented and quiet existence in the country, but 
who suddenly find themselves tasting the 
cruellest reality. 

Next at Pinewood 

AFTER location work at Brentford Docks, 
studio shooting begins at Pinewood on 
Tuesday on the latest Julian Wintle produc¬ 
tion, ’ Cause For Alarm ’. 

Chad Everett, star of American television 
series ‘ Medical Center ’ plays a fire insur¬ 
ance investigator and Anjanette Comer, who 
has just starred in Warner’s ' Rabbit, Run ’, 
plays a Fleet Street reporter whose 
inquiries into a series of fires provide head¬ 
lines as well as romance. 

Associate producer is Barry Delmaine and 
Sidney Hayers is directing Philip Levene’s 
screenplay. 
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ITV FACES A NEW 


IWT head post 
for Barry Took 


CRISIS 

A NEW crisis faces independent television 
in addition to the high rate of the levy and 
the increased rentals from the ITA. 

The crisis is caused by a steady decrease 
in the total amount of advertising revenue 
going to the ITV companies. 

Since May last year there were signs that 
a general decline was taking place. But 
since December the figures have dropped 
significantly. 

According to ITA the December figures in 
1969 were a million pounds down compared 
with December 1968. And in January this 
year the total net advertisement revenue for 
the company was £6,857,241 compared with 
£7,620,004 for January 1969. 

ITV accountants are saying that if these 
figures continue to decline on this level dur¬ 
ing the rest of the year, there will be less 
than half a million pound profit between all 
15 companies. 

This is indeed a crisis prognostication, as 
when the ITA, through its accountants 
Cooper Brothers, prepared a case for levy 
relief, it had anticipated that it would make 
a total profit of £4.2 million in 1970. 

Increased competition from newspapers 
and less money to spend on television is 
giving the companies nerve-racking prob¬ 
lems. 

It could lead to moves for redundancy 
among the major and medium-sized con¬ 
tractors. 

There has been no official approach to 
the unions about the problem, but the tech¬ 
nicians in particular are watching the situa¬ 
tion carefully. 

Already the film unions have decided to 
join with the companies in calling for some 
reduction in levy, even if there cannot be a 
long-term examination of what to do about 
independent television. 

The decision of the employees is a signi¬ 
ficant pointer to the magnitude of the crisis 
facing ITV. 

NAMES MAKE NEWS 

RICHARD BATES, and not Michael Bates as 
reported on February 14, is deputy manag¬ 
ing director of London Weekend Interna¬ 
tional. 

David Wickes is the producer of the suc¬ 
cessful Thames film magazine ‘ Moviemen ', 
details of which were given in Kine on Feb¬ 
ruary 21. 


TELEVISION 

by Tony Gruner 


More films from 
Sir Lew for US 

IN addition to making 24 one-hour films for 
the ABC network of America starring Roger 
Moore and Tony Curtis (see last week's 
column) Sir Lew Grade’s ATV will also make 
a new series in tape at Elstree Studios, star¬ 
ring Petula Clark, in which she will be 
hostess of her own hour-long weekly pro¬ 
gramme and a series of ten one-hour pro¬ 
grammes in colour which will star Marty 
Feldman and which will be made for NBC 
as a summer replacement for the Dean 
Martin show. 

Miss Clark’s series will start with one pro¬ 
gramme which will be made in June and the 
remainder will begin early next year. The 
series has been produced by the ABC also. 

Feldman’s series will have Greg Garrison 
as executive producer. 


IF London Weekend had to choose a writer 
with as much talent as Frank Muir as its new 
head of light entertainment, it could not 
have done better than to have selected Barry 
Took. 

Took, with Marty Feldman, created the 
Granada success 'Bootsie and Snudge’ for 
which they were awarded the Daily Mirror 
TV Writers’ Award. 

Took and Feldman also scripted the Marty 
series for BBC 2 which won the Silver Rose 
at the Montreux Festival. 

Took was also script editor for ABC’s ‘Life 
with Cooper ’ starring Tommy Cooper, and 
writer-editor on the first ‘ Horn A Plenty ' 
series for ABC and then producer of the 
second Horne series. 

He is script adviser for BBC on comedy 
and was recently given leave to go to the 
United States where he worked on 13 
' Laugh-In ’ shows for Rowan and Martin. 

Took’s commentary, after accepting the 
LWT position: 

‘ If artistic bigamy were allowed, I would 
work for both independent television and the 
BBC. But as that, of course, is not possible. 
I am opting for ITV because I enjoy a spice 
of danger in my working life. 

‘All television is like playing Russian rou¬ 
lette, but I think the BBC remove the bullets ’ 


TELEVISION’S TOP TWENTY 


Programme 


Areas screened 


1 Coronation Street (Wednesday, February 18) (Granada) All 

2 This Is Your Life (Thames) All 

3 Coronation Street (Monday, February 16) (Granada) All 

4 Opportunity Knocks! (Thames) All 

5 Max (Thames) All 

6 Kate (Yorkshire) All 

6 On The Buses (L/Weekend) All 

8 Two In Clover (Thames) All except 

U 

9 News At Ten (Wednesday, February 18) (ITN) All 

10 The Val Doonican Show (BBC) All 

11 Manhunt (L/Weekend) All 

12 Mystery and Imagination (Sweeney Todd) (Thames) All 

13 One Foot In Hell (BBC) All 

14 World In Action (Granada) All 

14 News At Ten (Thursday, February 19) (ITN) All 

16 It's Cliff Richard (BBC) All 

17 This Week (Thames) All 

18 A Man Called Ironside (BBC) All 

19 Frost On Sunday (L/Weekend) All 

20 News At Ten (Monday, February 16) (ITN) All 

Chart compiled from JICTAR ratings for week ended February 22 


viewers 

(millions) 

8.85 

8.70 
8.25 

7.70 
7.65 
7.55 

7.55 

7.15 

7.10 

7.00 

6.95 
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FILM REVIEWS 

Edited by Graham Clarke 


Every Home Should 
Have One 

British-Lion/Columbia. X(AA) British. In East¬ 
man Colour. Starring Marty Feldman. Produced 
by Ned Sherrin. Directed by Jim Clark. Screen¬ 
play by Marty Feldman, Barry Took and Denis 
Norden. Director of photography Ken Hodges. 
Music by John Cameron. 94 minutes. Release: 
May 3, 1970. 

RORTY comedy. Teddy, an advertising man, is 
given the job of putting sex into the tv selling 
of McLaughlin’s Frozen Porridge. At the same 
time his domestic life is disturbed by Liz, his 
wife, who has taken up with the vicar, the Rev. 
Mellish and his ‘ clean-up tv ’ campaign. His 
fantasies prompted by everyday happenings, 
Teddy gets the idea of adapting the Goldilocks 
story to advertise his porridge and holding a 
Goldilocks beauty contest to find the right girl. 
This gets him more trouble with Liz because the 
winner is Inga, a nubile, au pair Swede, who 
made a sudden exit from their house after being 
discovered in Teddy’s bed: but everything comes 
right for Teddy and Liz in the end. 

This is a vulgar and grossly uninhibited comedy 
that is often very amusing indeed and is a cinch 
for Feldman fans. The X certificate wlill be 
changed to the new AA category when this 
comes into operation. Very good fun for adults. 

Production The script is by Marty Feldman, 
himself, in co-operation with Barry Took and 
Denis Norden and his commune of comic writ¬ 
ing has produced a fast-moving bit of nonsense 
that, naturally, gives the star unlimited oppor¬ 
tunities for his very individual style of grotesque 
fun. It also includes a lot of coarse language that 
seems hardly necessary: a certain amount of 
tongue-in-cheek sex; and a blatant parody of 
sycophantic advertising agents and hypocritical 
do-gooders: thus, like its star, the film gets its 
effects by gazing simultaneously in several direc¬ 
tions. Marty Feldman, as Teddy, dresses 
gorgeously and produces all his outrageous, but 
amusing tricks. Judy Cornwall gets a lot of 
quieter fun out of the part of Liz and there are 
excellent supporting comedy performances from 
Shelley Berman as a smarmy, double-faced 
advertising man: Dinsdale Landen, as the lusty 
vicar ; Patrick Cargill, as a two-faced MP, and 

Points of appeal Marty Feldman, sexy jokes, 
crazy comedy, colour and quota. 

The Last Shot You Hear 

20th Century-Fox. X. British. Starring Hugh 
Marlowe, Zena Walker, Patricia Haines and 
William Dysart. Produced by Jack Parsons. 
Directed by Gordon Hessler. Screenplay by Tim 
Shields. Director of photography David Holmes. 
Music by Bert Shefter. 91 minutes. Release: 
March 15, 1970. 

MURDER drama. Dr. Nordeck, famous marriage 
guidance counsellor, refuses to give his wife. 
Anne, a divorce and mocks her for having fallen 
in love with journalist Peter Marriott. 
Peter plans to murder Nordeck with 
Anne’s help, but his scheme is discovered by 
Nordeck’s secretary, Eileen, who tells Nordeck. 
The latter allows Peter to believe he has done 
the murder and Eileen then claims Peter as her 
husband in return for silence. Nordeck then 
turns up again ready to force Anne to renew 
their outwardly successful marriage, but Peter 
really does shoot him this time. 

An ordinary sort of murder story, this will get 
by in most situations. Adequate British double¬ 
programmer. 

Production The film has been adapted from 
the play ‘ The Sound of Murder ’, by William 
Fairchild, and it has not got very far from its 


original. The plot, however, is fairly easy to 
follow in its twists and turns and contains a 
certain amount of mystery and tension. It also 
contains some padding, including some cliche 
bed-wrestling scenes that seem to be there merely 
because the censor allows it. The play does not 
call for any great acting and all the cast are 
equal to the small demands that are made of 
their talents. 

Points of appeal Murder, mystery, quota. 

Killer (Que la Bete Meure) 

Cinecenta. A. French. Sub-titled. In Eastman 
Colour. Starring Michel Duchaussoy, Caroline 
Cellier and Jean Yanne. Produced by Andre 
Genoves. Directed by Claude Chabrol. Screen¬ 
play by Paul Gegaulf. Director of photography 
Jean Rabier. 1X0 minutes. Release not fixed. 
MURDER drama. When his young son is killed 
by a hit-and-run driver, author Charles Thenier 
resolves to track down the driver and kill him. 
First he finds the young woman, actress Helene 
Lanson, who was in the car with the killer, and 
she leads him to the killer, her brother-in-law, 
Paul, rich, boorish and utterly odious. Charles 
keeps a diary of his lethal intentions and pur¬ 
posely lets Paul get hold of this so as to lull 


him into false security by believing that Charles 
will not kill while there is such written evidence 
against him. Then Charles poisons Paul, but 
because Philippe, Paul’s teenage son (who hated 
his father) shields Paul by ‘ confessing ’ to the 
police, Paul sails away in a yacht, leaving a note 
explaining everything to Helene, whom he had 
grown to love. 

Though drawn out a bit too long, this is an 
intelligent and often engrossing murder tale. It 
won the Golden Gazelle at the Rabat festival. 
Good, specialised attraction. 

Production The story, based on Nicholas 
Blake’s novel, ‘ Kill the Beast ’, opens effectively 
with the boy being so brutally and callously run 
down, and immediately establishes an atmosphere 
of grim, cold, relentless revenge around the 
character of Charles, who is, it seems, a widower. 
The way in which his pursuit of Helene gradually 
softens from its original, passionless aim, is 
neatly done and his mutual sympathy with his 
victim’s son Philippe creates a legitimate red 
herring. The weakness of the plot is that Paul, 
the victim, is made such an irredeemably cruel 
and detestable cad. The three main roles are all 
played with conviction. Michel Duchaussoy, as 
the dedicatedly cold Charles, has the most diffi¬ 
cult part, conveying emotions by the merest 
flicker of expression. Caroline Cellier is most 
sympathetic as Helene, and Jean Yanne storms 
through the melodrama of Paul. 

Points of appeal Murder, mystery, title, colour 
and festival award. 


Life Love Death 


United Artists. X. French/Italian. Sub-titled. In 
DeLuxe Colour. Starring Amidou, Caroline 
Cellier, Janine Magnan and Marcel Bozzuffi. 
Produced by Alexandre Mnouchkine and Georges 


KINE booking guide 


BOY (Shonen). Connoisseur. Japanese. Sub-titled. In colour and ’scope. 97 min. A. Stars: 
Fumio Watanabe, Akiko Yoyama, Tetsuo Abe. 

Drama. Story strange and based on fact, direction effective but slow, small boy moving. 

Unusual specialised fare. 

CARMEN, BABY. Gala. Dutch. English dialogue. In Eastman Colour and Ultrascope. 82 
min. X. Stars: Uta Levka, Claude Ringer. 

Melodrama. Story, based on Prosper Merimee, repetitive and clumsy, sex cliche, cast 
undistinguished. For specialised audiences. 

♦EVERY HOME SHOULD HAVE ONE. British-Lion/Columbia. British. In Eastman Colour. 
94 min. X(AA). Star: Marty Feldman. 

Rorty comedy. Story a fast-moving, vulgar bit of nonsensical fun and burlesque, jokes 
rude but often very amusing, star in outrageous form, support excellent. Very good fun for 
adults. 

KILLER (Que la Bete Meure). Cinecenta. French. Sub-titled. In Eastman Colour. 110 min. A. 
Stars: Michel Duchaussoy, Caroline Cellier, Jean Yanne. 

Murder drama. Story based on a Nicholas Blake novel, interesting and intelligently devel¬ 
oped, ‘ mystery ’ well established, acting sound. Good, specialised attraction. 
t*LAST SHOT YOU HEAR, THE. 20th Century-Fox. British. 91 min. X. Stars: Hugh 
Marlowe, Lena Walker, Patricia Haines, William Dysart. 

Murder drama. Story stagy, but straightforward with some mystery and tension, acting 
competent. Adequate British double-programmer. 

LIFE LOVE DEATH. United Artists. French/Italian. Sub-titled. In DeLuxe Colour. 115 min. 
X. Stars: Amidou, Caroline Cellier, Janine Magnan, Marcel Bozzuffi. 

Realistic murder drama. Story founded on fact, starts slowly but builds up to scarifying, 
realistic horror, acting impressive. Real horror fare. 


Strange, fascinating but largely baffling double allegory o 
shot. Strong attraction at specialist halls. 


min. X. Stars: Pierre 

e of mankind. Beautifully 


UNDER THE TABLE YOU MUST GO. Butcher’s. British. In Eastman Colour. 52 min. U. 
Documentary. 

A look at London pub life with brief appearances by assorted celebrities. Useful filler. 
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Director of photography Jean Collomb. Music 
by Francis Lai. 115 minutes. Release not fixed. 

REALISTIC, murder drama. Francois Toledo, 
a married man with a young daughter: also has 
a mistress and visits prostitutes: but with Desti¬ 
tutes he is invariably impotent, after which he 
strangles them. He is eventually traced by a 
prostitute who saw him with one of his victims. 
The police make a picture from her description 
and it is recognised by his wife’s mother, who 
puts them on his trail. He is tried, sentenced to 
death and executed. 

The picture is founded on fact and it looks 
scaringly real. The ending will make anyone’s 
flesh creep. Real horror fare. 

Production It is not often that the subject of 
murder and legal retribution is treated with such 
chilling realism as this. It is a fierce bit of prooa- 
ganda against the barbaric characteristics that 
attend the gruesome panoply of capital punish¬ 
ment in France and thus has a reflected topicality 
for England. The rather mixed continuity of the 
opening half-hour or so makes the development 
slow, but once the death sentence has been pro¬ 
nounced (and the director signals its finality by 
cutting suddently from colour to monochrome) 
the cruel tragedy grows in strength right up to 
the fall of the guillotine. Amidou gives a fine 
performance as the murderer and has the full 
support of a very real-looking cast, but some 
people may wonder whether this can be classed 
as entertainment. 

Points of appeal Murder, trial scenes, horrific 
reality, colour. 


Pigsty 


Alberto I.ionello. Jean-Pierre Lea»d and Anne 
Wiazemsky. Produced by G'an Vittorio Ba'di. 
Written and directed by Pier Pao'o Pivolini. 
Directors of photogranhv Tonino Delli Colli and 
Armando Nannuzzi. Music by C. A. M. Ghielia. 
93 minuses. Release not fixed. 

DOUBLE ALLEGORY on the state of mankind. 
Two stories are cut into each other. One is set 
on a bleak volcanic desert in the 17th century. 
A starving young soldier waylays another young 
wanderer, kills him and slashes him to pieces. 
He throws the head into the crater and eats the 
rest of the flesh. Gradually, he gathers around 
him and forms a cannibalistic troupe in the 
desert hills. After a battle with an enemy force 
they are defeated, spreadeagled between stakes 
under the hot desert sun, and devoured by wild 
dogs. The other story is set in present-day Bonn 
where Julian, the son of a powerful tycoon, is 
indulging ^himself in Ids secret passion—his lust 


lerdMtz 


He die- 


v rival, Herr 


notorious ex-nazi. Herdhitze visits Klotz and 
tells him he knows about his son’s secret passion. 
With their knowledge of each other’s secrets, the 
two rivals blackmail each other. Stalemated, they 
agree to form a merger. At a party to celebrate 
the new industrial empire, Herdhitze learns that 
Julian has been completely devoured by the pigs. 

Although the film is difficult to interpret, its 
imagery is so strong, weird and beautiful that it 
fascinates throughout. Strong attraction at spe¬ 
cialised halls. 

Production It is impossible to attempt a 
detailed interpretation of this enormously com¬ 
plex and difficult film, but its broad implications 
are clear. The two parallel stories echo each 
other’s symbolism—actual cannibalism in the 
desert, for instance, and figurative cannibalism 
between the industrialists in present-day Bonn. 
In the primitive 17th century story, photographed 
with stark beauty and told without words, the 
young man (Pierre Clementi) is desperate and 
poor. In the sophisticated present-day story, which 


is very decorative and laced with poetic dialogue 
and exquisite music, the young man (Jean-Pierre 
Leaud) is rich and happy. Both are devoured by 
animals in the end. In his bizarre and flamboy¬ 
ant way, Pasolini is expressing his concern at a 
society that makes men cannibalise each other, 
and reduces them to the level of pigs. Although 
his allegorical film is frequently baffling, its extra¬ 
ordinary imagery and its constant visual beauty 
ensure that it is never dull. 

Points of appeal Pasolini, strangeness, visual 
qualities, powerful symbolism, provocative line 
of thought. 

Carmen, Baby 

Gala. X. Dutch. English dialogue. In Eastman 
Colour and Ultrascope. Starring Uta Levka and 
Claude Ringer. Produced and directed by Radley 
Metzger. Screenplay by Jesse Vogel. Director of 
photography Hans Jura. 82 minutes. Release not 
fixed. 

MELODRAMA. Karl, a young policeman, 
becomes infatuated with Carmen, the local 
femme fatale, after he arrests her and she plies 
her charms upon him. He is insanely jealous and 
shoots his superior officer when he finds him 
in bed with Carmen. Karl and Carmen flee and 
pursue a life of crime elsewhere, but she con¬ 
tinues with her conquests while Karl fumes. 
Eventually, she goes too far, leaving him entirely 
for a handsome pop-singer. Karl follows and 
stabs Carmen to death. 

A simple story of lust and jealousy, this has 
been mugged up into a sex film. For specialised 
audiences. 

Production The plot is based on the old Pros¬ 
per Merimee story, and it has retained all its 
hoary old characteristics of melodrama without 
escaping the modern cliches of seemingly inter¬ 
minable scenes of bed-wrestling and hea\y breath¬ 
ing that prostitute the meaning of the word 
‘ love ’: except for those who go to see this film 
for the wrong reasons, a large part of it will be 
dully repetitive. Uta Levka plays the part of 
Carmen with all the tricks of old-fashioned 
melodrama, and baby-faced Claude Ringer is 
desperately negative as Karl. 

Points of appeal Sex, title, colour and wide- 

Boy (Shonen) 

Connoisseur. A. Japanese. Sub-titled. In colour 
and ’scope. Starring Fumio Watanabe, Tetsuo 
Abe and Akiko Yoyama. Directed by Nagisa 
Oshima. Screenplay by Nagisa Oshima and 
Tsutomu Tamura. Music by Hikaru Hayashi. 97 
minutes. Release not fixed. 

DRAMA. A shiftless, wounded ex-soldier uses 
his mistress as a means of earning a living: she 
pretends to have been injured by a passing car 
and together they ‘ persuade ’ the car driver to 
pay compensation to avoid calling the police. 
When the woman is really hurt and has to give 
up, the job of being the victim is taken over by 
the man’s ten-year-old son. They travel all over 
Japan working the swindle, but the boy’s con¬ 
science is struck when he causes a fatal accident. 
Then the police trace them and they are arrested. 

A very quiet film, this has a touching story 
told mainly through the emotions of the small 
boy. but it is slow and too long. Unusual spe¬ 
cialised fare. 

Production This is, for a change a modern 
story from Japan and it is said to be based on 
an actual case of several years ago. In its quiet 
way it is a tale that will horrify lovers of child¬ 
ren, for the director, in spite of a slow and deli¬ 
berate style, has created a compelling atmosphere 
through evocative photography and has obtained 
a moving and heart-searching performance from 
young Tetsuo Abe, who plays the part of the 


TRADE SHOWS 


LONDON 

March 17 

Bruno. Miracle. Wardour Preview Th. 
10.30am. 

Swedish Love Play. Crispin. Wardour Pre¬ 
view Th. 2.30pm. 

The Last Grenade. CIRO. Odeon, St. Martin's 
Lane. 10.30am. 

March 19 

Gulliver's Travels Beyond the Moon. Crispin. 
Wardour Preview Th. 2.30pm. 

LATE EXTRAS (London) 

March 9 

Anne of the Thousand Days. Rank. Private 
Th. 2.30pm. 

March 10 

Futtocks End (Featurette). British Lion. 
Private Th. 10.30am. 

March 11 

The April Fools. Warner-Pathe. Studio One. 
10.30am. 

Love is a Splendid Illusion. Richard Schul- 
man Entertainments Ltd. Cameo Royal. 
3.30pm. 

March 12 

Black God, White Devil. (Reg. only). New 
Cinema Presentations. Times Cinema, 
Baker St. 6.35pm. Preceded by 1 short. 


boy: in particular, his scenes with his baby 
brother are beautifully conceived. 

Points of appeal Unusual story, small boy, fine 
photography, colour. 

Under the Table 
You Must Go 

Butcher’s. British. U. In Eastman Colour. Pro¬ 
duced and directed by Arnold Miller. 52 minutes. 
Release not fixed. 

DOCUMENTARY. A lighthearted look at the 
pubs and inns, ancient and modern, of London; 
at the entertainment they provide, ranging from 
jazz to pop, the Can-Can to country and west¬ 
ern : and at more specialised haunts, such as 
an RAF veterans’ favourite. The Escape, or The 
Sherlock Holmes. 

Bright, colourful and cheerfully noisy, this 
should prove a useful filler in most situations. 

Production The film is at its most entertaining 
when flitting from pub to pub, from one type of 
music to the next. The pace is slowed by a series 
of stilted interviews in which we learn at The 
Sportsmen, for example, of Len Harvey’s views 
on Cassius Clay and Denis Compton’s on Hobbs 
and Bradman. Such contemporary figures as 
Billy Walker, Stuart Henry, Jon Pertwee, Pete 
Murray, Fred Emney and Tommy Trinder put in 
brief appearances, as do several good, rousing 
pub entertainers. The Playboy Bunnies provide a 
song which proves beyond doubt that they should 
be seen and not heard. 

Points of appeal Wide range of lusty musical 
entertainment and of showbiz and sporting stars. 


The Darville Organisation Limited 182 Wardour St, London W1V-4BH Phone 01-734 3978/9 ™ 

“•“DATELINE 000 DA[RViLLE ooo DATEUNE ooo l 


AVAILABLE SOON.TWO GREAT RE-ISSUES.AN ALL-ACTION 

DOUBLE.MCQUEEN IN “NEVER LOVE A STRANGER” ... . 

AND.“RIOT IN CELL BLOCK II”.READY SOON. 
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BRYAN FORBES 

from page 8 

In August, you and Mr. Delfont announced 
a programme ol 15 films. Is it on schedule? 

B.F. Yes, it is. In fact, I think it’s just one 
picture ahead of schedule. We’ve got 
another three starting in March, April and 
June. The next one to go is ‘The Railway 
Children’, with Lionel Jeffries directing; and 
the next one is ‘A Fine and Private Place’, 
with Paul Watson directing; and the next one 
is ‘Dulcima’, with Frank Nesbitt directing. 

Those that have already finished shooting 
are ‘The Man Who Flaunted Fiimself’, ‘And 
Soon the Darkness', ‘ Floffman’ and ‘ Eye 
Witness’. ‘Forbush and the Penguins’ and 
‘ The Breaking of Bumbo’ are shooting now 
and ‘The Raging Moon’ is also shooting. 
That’s seven. Not bad. 

On that record, what do you say now to 
those who took a rather cynical view ol your 
production programme? 

B.F. Most of them have written to me and 
submitted scripts. 

Forbush’ is being made in full partnership 
with British Lion and the NFFC. Any more 
joint ventures planned? 

B.F. Yes, we’re discussing one on a reverse 
basis with British Lion at the moment: we 
will get distribution next time and they'll 
get Shepperton; we had the studio deal this 
time and they got distribution. The advan¬ 
tages are that it spreads the risk. It brings 
in the NFFC. It involves two creative boards. 
The Boultings and Sidney (Gilliat) and 
Frank (Launder), it's useful to have their 
experience; I think in many areas they’re 
very good businessmen; I think they sell 
films very well—I don’t think anybody sells 
films, probably, better than the Boulting 
Brothers. 

Have there been any major changes In the 
programme since it was announced? 

B.F. Not major, no. I haven’t gone into pro¬ 
duction with two of the announced films, not 
that they’ve been abandoned or anything, 
but they either haven’t reached a stage 
where I was satisfied with the script or I 
couldn’t cast them to my satisfaction. But 
nothing has been knocked out. 

The two pictures that were announced in 
the programme but which haven’t been given 
a start date yet are ‘ Candidate of Promise’, 
which is merely a creative postponement, I 
haven’t been able to put all the ingredients 
together; Dickie Attenborough’s ‘ The 
Feathers of Death ’ is really waiting on 
Dickie—he’s got, in the meantime, very 
much involved in acting. 

Have there been any additions? 

B.F. There was a co-production with ITC, 
‘Eye Witness’, which wasn’t in the first an¬ 
nouncement. We’re also doing two Hammer 
films later this year. We’re not doing the 
current one, that’s with AIP, but we are doing 
two further Hammer films in the year—we’ve 
sort of taken over the old Warner Bros, 
commitments, I think. 

When you’ve made the 15 films in this pro¬ 


gramme—and I think they were designed to 
mature in 18 months—what will happen 
then? 

B.F. At the same time I am preparing and 
developing another six films: they’re in 
various stages of script development. The 
idea is to have a continuous flow. Whether 
it will be fewer films with slightly higher 
budgets or exactly the same will be decided, 
as it were, once the first half-dozen of our 
films come off and actually get into the 
cinemas. 

As you know, we’re fighting on other 
fronts as well. Mr. Delfont announced the 
twinning of the Saville Theatre, to give us 
a West End outlet. Otherwise, we faced the 
situation where we would be the major pro¬ 
ducers of films in this country yet depen¬ 
dent upon other people to get ourselves into 
a West End outlet. 

We might, with selected films, do what I 
know John Read and Bernard Delfont want 
to do: that is to get the films out into the 
provinces much earlier after their West End 
release. It may well be that, as in the case 
of ‘Spring and Port Wine’, we will, more and 
more, blanket the country with, perhaps, 
seven key provincial openings tied into a 
a West End opening which takes advantage 
of what is, today, national publicity. Films 
get publicity on television, which is national, 
and then the provinces have to wait. 

You and Mr Del'ont made it clear that no 
foreign dis'ribution had been fixed but that 
films would be sold on their merits when 
completed. Have any advances been made 
in that direction, particularly with regard to 
the American market? 

B.F. Yes and no. None of the films has yet 
been shown—I think the first answer print 
comes off next week. I think it's usually a 
mistake to show films half finished. I think 
from next week onwards we will be starting 
that phase of the operation. 

But, again, we are very dependent at this 
moment on getting West End outlets. There’s 
a long queue and we don’t have any particu¬ 
lar pull. I know Mr. Read and Mr. Delfont 
feel the provinces have been neglected and 
that it would be advantageous, at the peak 
of interest, to cash in. It very often happens 
that there’s a great deal of interest shown in 
a film in the West End and it gets national 
press coverage and attention on BBC and 
ITV. But people in Huddersfield and Lincoln 
and stations beyond have to wait a long time 
to see that film by which time it's stale 

But doesn’t the mass release put your print 
cost up? 

B.F. Possibly. But which comes first: The 
chicken or the egg? I mean, if you go on 
television and advertise a new product, the 
housewife expects it to be in the shops. 

Could you recover the cost in the UK alone? 

B.F. On a successful film we could. I think 
our budgets are geared to the fact that if 
they really were successful we could, in 
fact, recover negative cost in this country. 
I’m not crystal ball gazing and it’s very diffi¬ 
cult to so recover even with reasonably 
budgeted films. But it is possible. 


It’s quite conceivable that an American 
distributor, who may well be short of pro¬ 
duct by August of this year, might take three 
of our films. 

Have you been following the progress of the 
Films Bill through Parliament with any 
interest? 

B.F. I have. I think I’ve given evidence 
before two Select Committees, or whatever 
it is, over the years, even before taking up 
this job. Since taking up the job, we’ve cer¬ 
tainly given our views to various Select 
Committees, some of which I gave attending 
with Mr. Delfont and Mr. Read; then there 
were some that they went alone to and some 
I went alone to. 

I welcome the fact that the NFFC is con¬ 
tinuing. I hope it will lead to a greater spread 
of money. And, obviously, we’ll try to involve 
the NFFC, if they want to be involved—and 
I’m in close touch with John Terry and have 
been ever since the outset, weekly if not 
daily—and there are various projects we 
put to each other. He's been in a difficult 
position until now because, although he’s 
expressed interest in our films in addition to 
‘ Forbush ’, he couldn’t depend on getting 
that money and therefore it’s been mostly in 
principle. But I hope we will be involved. 
Certainly, we've both had very fluent and 
constructive forward conversations on it. 

Do you see any technical advances on the 
horizon which will help make film-making 
quicker, cheaper, better? 

B.F. I think front projection is the most 
important that I know of. I think there’s a 
crying need for capital investment in this 
industry. It’s very difficult at the moment 
because, of course, if you produce, say, a 
new camera, it isn’t like a car, since the mar¬ 
ket is limited. And in a depressed market it’s 
very difficult to get people to invest. We have 
invested in a lot more portable lighting 
equipment already and we intend to con¬ 
tinue investing in new sound equipment. 
Almost in the first fortnight I was there we 
did purchase a very large amount of new 
sound equipment . . . and I want to improve 
our dubbing facilities, eventually. To return 
to the question, I would say front projection 
is the most important advance. I think the 
work that Charlie Staffell has done and 
Tommy Howard has done is of enormous 
potential. It should, when properly developed 
and brought down to a viable figure, bring 
down the cost of films. 

Do you see any new trend coming? 

B.F. I think that most of us are already 
middle aged! And we have to look to youth. 
That’s the audience and that's the way it’s 
all pointing, I think. 

In some biographical notes about you it says 
that your motto is ‘ We shall find life toler¬ 
able once we have consented to be always 
ill at ease.’ Is this your own or something 
you've adopted? Is this just a joke or does 
it really express your feelings? 

B.F. It’s from Flaubert. I think it does in a 
funny sort of way. But it's not a motto: it’s 
more a way of life. It’s a philosophy, shall 
we say. And isn’t it a fairly good one? 
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FILMS BILL 

from page 3 

industry’s interests to support the 
Institute’s work. 

John Hay (Con., Henley) 
agreed that the BFI should be 
enabled to continue and prosper, 
but he did not like the way in 
which the Bill was being used to 
take away from the industry 
money which the industry had 
always considered to be its own. 

Replying, Mrs. Dunwoody said 
that the Board of Trade agreed 
that money from the British Film 
Fund Agency belonged to the in¬ 
dustry. They took great cognis¬ 
ance of that. 

She had great confidence that 
good sense would prevail in the 
CFC in respect of the grants to 
the BFI and the film school. And 
she was prepared to accept that 
some discussion was needed with 
the industry on the amounts to 
be given and the length of time 
involved. 

Amendment 

Mrs. Dunwoody accepted an 
amendment to write into the Bill 
a statutory obligation on the 
Government to consult the CFC 
before payments were made to 
the BFI or the film school. She 
said that when the Bill reached 
the House of Lords the 
Government would move an 
amendment placing the same ob¬ 


ligation on the Board of Trade 
in respect of payments to the 
Children’s Film Foundation. 


Terms of reference 

While MPs welcomed these 
promises of consultation, Con¬ 
servatives continued to express 
their dislike of the present consti¬ 
tution and terms of reference of 
the CFC. 

Hay said that as the years had 
gone by the discussions in the 
Council had become more and 
more concerned with matters re¬ 
lating to distribution, renting and 
exhibition and less with produc- 

The terms of reference of the 
CFC, he argued, were no longer 
relevant to the precise facts and 
the world in which that body now 
lived. There were people serving 
on the Council who represented 
one interest when their real in¬ 
terest was another. There was 
pressure from the indstry to ad¬ 
just the composition of the 
Council. 

Hugh Jenkins (Lab., Putney) 
protested that Hay and his col¬ 
leagues were trying to take away 
the whole basis which successive 
Governments had given to the 
British film industry. The whole 
object of the exercise was to 
maintain production. 

Silvester, supporting the plea 
for a change in the composition 


of the CFC, said that all sections 
of the industry had to work to¬ 
gether, discuss matters and try to 
come to a solution which was in 
their common interest. To do 
that, every section of the industry 
should be properly represented. 

But Mrs. Dunwoody insisted 
that no change in the CFC was 
necessary. She said it was impos¬ 
sible to prove that its present 
constitution was ideal, but she 
firmly believed that the Coun¬ 
cil’s record showed that it had 
successfully avoided bias and had 
looked to the interests of the 
industry as a whole. 

“ The CFC has succeeded over 
many years in producing a con¬ 
sensus of opinion about the needs 
of the industry which has been 
of great assistance to the Board 
of Trade,” she added. “ This 
strongly suggests to me that the 
present constitution is the best 
which can be devised.” 

NFFC 

When the House discussed the 
future of the National Film Fin¬ 
ance Corporation, Silvester urged 
that if its life was renewed for 
five years instead of ten it would 
provide an opportunity to 
examine its work half way 
through the life of the legisla- 

A slashing attack on the prin¬ 
ciples of the Bill came from John 
Nott (Con., St. Ives), who said he 


could see no conceivable reason 
why the taxpayer should be 
asked to find £11 million to sup¬ 
port the British film industry. It 
was not as though the industry 
was unhealthy. On the contrary, 
it was prospering very well. 

Nicholas Ridley (Con., Ciren¬ 
cester and Tewkesbury) said he 
suspected that the withdrawal of 
American capital from the indus¬ 
try was temporary and not as big 
as was sometimes alleged. If 
American money flowed back, or 
there was a satisfactory rate of 
business for the film industry, 
would this mean that the Govern¬ 
ment would feel that the NFFC 
was no longer necessary? 

Rejecting the proposal, Mrs. 
Dunwoody pointed out that the 
Bill sought to prolong for another 
ten years the operation of the 
quota and levy legislation and at 
the same time the period of the 
loan-making powers of the 
NFFC. It would be discriminat¬ 
ing against the NFFC to prescribe 
a five year span and would go a 
long way to defeat the purpose of 
the operation. 

She did not accept that it would 
be possible to examine the ques¬ 
tion in five years’ time. To pro¬ 
mise only a short term future for 
the NFFC would undermine con- 
'■fidence in the corporation and in 
investment in British films at a 
rime when the City was showing 
| growing interest in this field. 



BUTTERKIST 
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Quality means 
SensationalSafes / 
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CANT VS WRONG/ 


A popular favourite for over 35 years ! 
CLARKS CEREAL PRODUCTS LTD. 
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satisfy family 


With brand ‘X’ on the increase . , . 

‘Hello, Dolly!’ should 
eniertainmeni demand 


AS an increasing number of features fly 
the ‘ X ’ certificate banner there is demand 
for good family entertainment films. And 
with ‘ Hello, Dolly! showmen will be able 
to please almost everyone. 

With great songs and musical numbers 
the 20th Century-Fox film is enjoyed as 
much by the children as by the mums and 
dads. This ‘ wholesome family appeal ’ must 
be brought out in all promotion. 

The record shop link will pay big divi¬ 
dends. Don’t lose any of the impact by half¬ 
hearted effort. 

Recording soundtrack from the film is 
issued on EMI under the Stateside label 
SSL 10292. It features numbers from Barbra 
Streisand and Louis Armstrong. There is a 
feast of material in the LP for pre-playdate 
auditorium playing. 

The record sleeve carries the full star 
cast and details of all numbers. 

Your dealer will welcome display material 
including posters, stills, etc. EMI have a 
number of large colour blow-ups which 
could be sent to dealers arranging displays. 

Your EMI contact is Colin Burn, promo¬ 
tion manager, EMI House, 20 Manchester 
Square, London, W.1, telephone (01-486 
4488). The sheet music—this is a useful 
tie-up—of the title number is published by 
E. H. Morris Ltd., 15 George Street, London, 
W.1. This carries film advertising. 

The film has been nominated for seven 
Academy Awards. This is a point to men¬ 
tion alongside press 'reviews which have 
been unanimous in their acclaim. 

The feature A has obvious appeal to wom¬ 
en’s organisations. Hundreds of thousands 
of members from these organisations attend¬ 
ed ’ The Sound of Music ’. This screening 
has similar appeal and there is no reason 
why the success won’t be repeated. 

Make a personal call—or drop a line to 
clubs such as women’s institutes, church 
organisations and guilds. 

There is a possible link with local dealers 
handling all types of commodities. The line 


‘Easy Rider’ lops poll 

READERS of Disc and Music Echo, one of 
Britain’s leading top newspapers, have voted 
Columbia’s ‘Easy Rider’ the top film of 1969 
in their annual Valentine Pop Poll Awards. 

Two other Columbia films featured in the 
awards. At No 8 was the Romulus production 
of Lionel Bart's ‘Oliver!’ and at No 9 was the 
Columbia Pictures-Carl Foreman presenta¬ 
tion ‘The Virgin Soldiers'. 


PROM OTION 

^f^ij Jerome 


to use . . . ‘ a DOLLY of a cooker ’ . . . 
• a DOLLY of a car ’ ... ’ a DOLLY of a 
refrigerator ’. 

In these days when style seems to have 
a free rein, clothes from the musical could 
bring a good boutique link. Popularity of the 
‘ maxi ’ skirt could help encourage the tie- 
up with shop managers. 

As this is a ' U ' classified film, promotion 
can be brought to minors. Award prizes to 
children bringing the best-dressed dolls 
along to the minors’ shows. This will help 
spread word-of-mouth publicity. 

A newspaper painting contest which will 
appeal to youngsters is available from Nat¬ 
ional Screen Services Ltd. This is the type 
of promotion which can lead editors to 


SHOWMEN can expect a box office treat 
with smash hit ‘ Butch Cassidy and the 
Sundance Kid ’. And not without reason. 

Nominated for seven Academy Awards 
this 20th Century-Fox western has set up 
new record attendances at the Carlton in 
London's West End. 

Word-of-mouth is spreading rapidly. This 
is partly because star Robert Redford has 
been labelled the new ‘ handsome hero ' of 
the screen by many newspapers. 

Posters and star portraits, which also 
feature Paul Newman, therefore attract con¬ 
siderable interest. Let’s see them used to 
the greatest advantage—both in and out of 
the foyer. 

There is good scope for link-ups with 
bicycle shops. This may seem an odd west¬ 
ern tie, but the film is set in an era when 
the bicycle was beginning to replace the 
horse in towns. 

There are some amusing scenes when 
Butch tries to ride the ‘ contraption ’. An 
appropriate still is available for bicycle store 
display. 

The right approach to your dealer will en¬ 
courage a good exhibit. Help by offering the 


greater interest in the activities of minors’ 
clubs. 

The contest is ideal for a children's cor¬ 
ner in the local paper. It is three columns, 
5J in. wide by 4 in. deep. 

Mothers will be interested in the contest 
and this is bound to help spread the word. 

A ' spot the difference ’ contest always 
proves popular. A two-line drawing block is 
available from NSS featuring Barbra Streis¬ 
and and Walter Matthau in a scene from 
the film. 

Offer prizes to those who manage to spot 
all the differences. Try to interest the local 
editor in this competition well before play- 
date. 

Arrange for the local dance hall to fea¬ 
ture a special ‘ Hello, Dolly! ’ night. This 
could take the form of a gala evening 
featuring music from the film. 

The title lends itself ideally for a com¬ 
posite page of local advertising to be ar¬ 
ranged in the town’s paper. 

Approach the advertising manager to have 
a spread based on the title and songs from 
the film. 20th Century-Fox's campaign book 
suggests linking song and music score 
titles with products. 

There are many accessories. All avail¬ 
able from NSS, they include quad crown 
posters, 12 sheet posters, 48 sheet posters, 
stills and hanging cards. 

Press stills for use by local newspapers 
are obtainable from 20th Century-Fox. 


widest range of posters and other suitable 
material. 

As with ‘ Dolly ’, there is a ‘ spot the diff¬ 
erence ’ block available from 20th Century- 
Fox. 

For F.O.H., foyer and shop displays, a 
photo montage which brings out the ex¬ 
citement and action, is available from 
National Screen Service. 

The story of the West’s two ‘ delightful ’ 
outlaws is published in paperback by Corgi 
Books Ltd. The contact is Richard Robins, 
publicity manager, Corgi Books Ltd., Bash- 
ley Road, London, N.W.10. 

Stills on the cover are excellent and the 
best I have seen for some time. 

Give the film’s ‘ Raindrops Keep Falling 
On My Head ’ plenty of auditorium airing 
before playdate. The song is at present in 
the American hit parade. A record’s popu¬ 
larity always reflects well on a film. 

The song has been recorded in England 
by B. J. Thomas on Wand WN 1, Tony Rob¬ 
erts on Columbia DB 8645, Craig Douglas on 
Pye 7N 17863, Sacha Distel on Warner Bro¬ 
thers WB 17863. 

The original score, composed and con- 


EXPECT A TREAT WITH ‘BUTCH’ 
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ducted by Burt Bac'narach is released on 
A & M Records AMLS 963 and includes 
' Raindrops Keep Falling On My Head 
Your A & M contact is John Dyer, Steinway 
House, 1-2 George Street, London, W.1, 

Persuade the local editor to run pictures 
of two men dressed as ‘ Butch ’ and ‘ The 
Kid With the publication of the routes they 
will take round town offer small prizes for 
readers who successfully recognise and 
challenge them. 

Wanted posters are going to play their 
part. Double crown posters can read:— 
■ Wanted for bank robberies, train hold-ups 
and laughter raising, Butch Cassidy etc.'. 

One of the biggest draws could come 
from the fashions worn by co-star Katherine 
Ross. They are taking on in America and tie- 
in well with the present ‘ maxi ’ styles. 

Approach your local boutique for a dis¬ 
play at the shop or in the foyer. Posters and 
stills will make a fine back-drop. 

As this style has attracted lots of inter¬ 
est, draw the attention of the local paper’s 
women’s editor. 


Hew bodge for minors 

ABC Minors’ Uncles face a busy time with 
the release of nine new badges for their 
youngsters. 

Reg Helley, in charge of Minors Matinees, 
expects the old type of badge to be 
snapped up before they are discontinued 
and a rush to collect the new ones. 

When youngsters have collected the com¬ 
plete set they will receive a slightly larger 
‘name’ badge—similar to those which adorn 
ABC Uncles. 



Bonnie & Clyde/Bullitt: A. Gray, Ritz, 
Chatham 

What better way to in¬ 
terest patrons in your 
cinema than to offer a 
weekend for two in Paris 
as a competition prize. 

Gray got tremendous 
response when he linked 
up with Headway Travel. 
Hundreds of entries 
poured in and the com¬ 
petition attracted good 
local press. 

The line used in the 
contest was . . . ‘When 
Bonnie & Clyde wanted 
to get away from it all— 
they robbed a bank. . . . You can get away 
from it all by winning a weekend in Paris’. 

Entrants had to select in correct prefer¬ 
ence the five most desirable holiday spots 
from a list. Runners-up received complimen¬ 
tary tickets. 


Frankenstein Must Be Destroyed: Ken 
Cooper, Elite, Nottingham 

Shoppers got quite a fright when Franken¬ 
stein—in the form of staff member Lawrence 
Severn—stepped out to ‘take the air’. 

It was even thought the stunt had gone 
a bit too far when some housewives had to 
be convinced that Severn’s frosty glare was, 
in fact, well meaning. 

Nottingham Playhouse make-up depart¬ 
ment went to work on Severn. (Cooper ad¬ 
mits even the make-up men were ’impressed’ 
with their handy work.) 

The Thomas Crown Affair: H. F. Sowerby, 
A/M, ABC, Paisley 

Helped by a local dealer, Sowerby made 
full use of ‘beach buggy’ promotion. He 
had the use of a buggy, similar to the one 



in the film, for a week before playdate. 

The showman rode the vehicle round the 
town after dressing it up with appropriate 
publicity. 

A fibreglass shell from another buggy 
made a novel foyer exhibit. 


Moon Zero Two: M. D. Smith A/M, Notting¬ 
ham 

An intense campaign by Smith won him 
first place in the East Midlands ABC circuit 
competition for assistant managers. 

The comprehensive promotion incorpor¬ 
ated a ‘spot the difference’ competition 
(between two ‘space’ blocks) in the West 
Bridgford and Clifton Standard. The main 
prize was donated by Re veil Toys Limited. 

Another highlight was a fine display of 
moon photographs loaned from the Notting¬ 
ham Evening Post. The showman managed 
to get free publicity in both newspapers. 

A local fashion house featured a display 
stand of clothes possibly suitable for the 
year 2021 with stills and D/C’s. 

Children’s Club: B. D. Pritchard, ABC, 
Canterbury 

Since last November Minors collected seven 
sacks of milk bottle tops for the local Guide 
Dogs for the Blind Association. 

Pritchard was later asked to serve on the 
association’s committee by local chairman, 
Mrs. B. Porter, wife of Canterbury sheriff. 

NINE COMPANY 
OF SHOWMEN 

ENROLLED 

J. A. Booth A/M, ABC, Derby 

K. C. Cooper, Elite, Nottingham 
F. H. Farmer, Kinema, Kingston 

R. M. Laws, ABC, Lowestoft, Suffolk 
M. S. Plews, ABC, Higher Blackley, Man¬ 
chester 

D. Taylor A/M, ABC, Broadway, Bradford, 
Yorks 

M. L. Warner A/M, Regent, Gt. Yarmouth, 
Norfolk 
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URGENTLY REQUIRED 

Cinemas, Theatres, or Halls 


i 1,000 

TOP PRICES PAID 


Particulars in strict c 


HARRIS & GILLOW 


93-95 Wardour Street, L 


V.l. Tel. 01-437 2504 


Not Just a Projectionist! 





SITUATIONS WANTED 



When replying to Small Ads. do not enclose 
original references or documents. SEND COPIES 
ONLY in the first instance. When addressing Box 
Numbers be sure to quote the correct number. 


ULTRA MODERN CUTTING ROOMS 

IN WARDOUR STREET 








★ 

A Classified 
Advertisement 

in the Kine will pay 
handsome dividends 
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Finished^nd ready for release 
June 1970 from UVC Pictures. 


Ron Moody/Frank 

Langella/Dom DeLuise/Written and Directed 
by Mel Brooks/Produced by Michael Hertzberg 
(Worldwide) 


DortGordon/Suzy Kendall/ 
Written and Directed by Ron Winston/Produced 
by William A. Berns (U.S., Canada and United 
Kingdom only) 


Gene Wilder/Margot Kidder/Directed 
by Waris Hussein/Produced by John H. 
Cushingham and Mel Howard (Worldwide) 

Maximilian Schell/John Osborne/ 
Valentina Cortesa/Dominique Sanda/Directed 
by Maximilian Schell/Produced by Maximilian 
Schell and Barry Levinson (Worldwide) 

Jane Birkin/John Steiner/ 
Directed by Ugo Liberatore/Produced by 
Mondial TE.FI. (U.S. and Canada only) 

Ernest Borgnine/George 
Hilton/Directed by Julio Buchs/Produced by 
Leone-Daiano Film (U.S. and Canada only) 

Martin Potter/Jane Seymour/ 
Directed by Bent Christiansen/Produced by 
Barry Levinson (Worldwide) 


Pierre Clementi/Michel 
Piccoli/Delphine Seyrig/Directed by Luis 
Bunuel/Produced by Serge Silberman 
(U.S. and Canada oruy) 

Trevor Howard/ Per 

Oscarsson/Liv Ullmann/ Max von Sydow/ 
Directed by Laslo Benedek/Produced by Mel 
Ferrer (Worldwide) 

Suzy 

Kendall/Tony Musante/Eva Rienzi/Directed by 
Dario Argento/Produced by S. Argento 
(U.S. and Canada only) 

Solvig Andersson/ 
Directed by Tirgny Wickman/Produced by 
Swedish Film Production Investment (U.S. only) 

Shelley Plimpton/Steve 
Curry/Gary GoodrowVWoodrow Chambliss/ 
Directed by Jim McBride/Produced by Chief 
Joseph Films (Worldwide) 


CONTACT THE FOLLOWfNO: UVC Pictures, a division of UNI\®SAL MARION Corporation 

CARL PEPPERCORN IRVING WORMSER 

Vice-President in Charge of Vice-President in Charge of 

• Western Hemisphere Distribution Foreign Sales 

MAIN OFFICE: DISTRIBUTION OFFICE: EUROPEAN OFFICE: 

29 West 56th Street 250 West 57th Street 113-117 Wardour Street 

New York, N.Y. 10019 New York, N.Y. 10019 London, W1, England 

(212) Circle 5-5280 (212) 581-9720 (01)439-0713 




